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IN FOCUS 


It is the Season of Festivals, of Lights. And SHANMUKHA WISHES 
its CONTRIBUTORS, READERS, ADVERTISERS & Well-wishers 
A HAPPY DIWALI. 

SHANMUKHA greets and felicitates the Awardees of the year. 

The number in the performing arts has swelled up this year and that 
signifies better recognition, bright future. 

Is Indian Orchestra a misnomer ? A categorical statement made by a 
maestro raises the question. The probe brings out the possibilities of 
an Indian Orchestra with a ‘melodic harmony’, a blend of tone-colours, 
textures and volume. 

The emergence of Gottuvadyam, the Chitra Veena of the Vedic Times, 
on the concert platform is neatly recorded by a prodigy. 

The Concept of Raga in Karnatak Music never tires the true explorers. 
Here is one with lucid illustrations, followed by a musician's musings on 
Atana . 

Perhaps not many are aware of the scope the folk theatre holds for 
Alapana. Dhruvagana opens the Vista in Kuchipudi dance-drama. 

Old order changeth yielding place to new. Gharanas. once the stronghold 
of Classical Hindustani Music, have lost their sway. From handful of 
Gharanas any number of offshoots have emerged and today the 
* personalised ' idiom claims greater relevance. Nevertheless a copius 
historical analysis gives a perspective of the evolution of this great system 
over the years. 

'Bhakti Sangeet' in Tamil makes a thought-provoking essay. 

SHANMUKHA pays tribute to masters who are no more — Tanjavur 
Upendran whose 'Madhura Hasta ' were stilled; to traditionist Pt. Basavaraj 
Rajguru, and Dr. R. K. t a Rare Missionary. 
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INDIAN ORCHESTRA -A MISNOMER? 

By 

Dr. Sulochana Rajendran 


O rchestration of Indian music has 
been quite an intriguing subject 
engaging the attention of eminent 
musicologists and musicians. The 
concept of Orchestra is, no doubt, of 
Western origin, yet there have been 
attempts right through the centuries at 
having a variety of orchestrated music 
as a mode of entertainment. Whether 
the ensembles had for their repertoire 
compositions like Varnams, Kritis, Ra- 
gamalikas or mere melodic thematic 
numbers with no lyrics or whether in 
such an ensemble presentation there 
was room for individual improvision or 
it had to be compromised for the sake 
of synchrony, is quite a different mat- 
ter. 

In the meantime, a recent observa- 
tion by Dr. L. Subramaniam, the U. S. 
based violin virtuoso, made at a lecture- 
demonstration in Bombay merits consi- 
deration. 

The concept of Indian Orchestra is 
a misnomer”, said Dr. L. Subramaniam, 
in the course of a lecture demonstra- 
tion he gave recently to a student 
audience under the sponsorship of 
SPIC-MACAY. The educative dialogue 
had many a pithy observation from the 
young maestro who came out with his 
justifications too. 

Repudiating the statement that Indi- 
an orchestra is older than the Western 
one he remarked that nothing can be 
farther from truth. “What actually is 


ensemble music, a group rendition, 
cannot be called an orchestra” he con- 
tended. Clarifying his stand further, 
Dr. LS said that “the Western orches- 
tra in general has tempo variations 
like fast-slow-fast which cannot be ap- 
plied to Indian Compositions. We 
have to stick to the basic Tala”. Be- 
sides there is a combination of specific 
instruments in the Western orchestra 
and for each variety specific composi- 
tions are written down and are played 
accordingly. The compositions written 
for one instrument, say violin, cannot 
be played on any other instrument. And 
each instrumental group had their scor- 
es neatly written down. Whereas in 
Indian music the compositions are com- 
mon, be it rendered vocally or instru- 
mental^ or for that matter collectively, 
he said. 

CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 

He referred to the Bhajana Sampra- 
daya tradition in our music with a long 
standing history where group singing 
or congregational singing was the or- 
der of the day. The same tradition 
continued in the classical field too, in 
the Annual Tyagaraja Aradhana cele- 
brations where ‘Pandita’ and ‘Paamara’, 
instrumentalists and vocalists joined in 
unison to pay homage to the saint ren- 
dering the Pancharatna Kritis. But 
this could not be equated with Western 
orchestral presentation. 

“I cannot easily imagine how the 
principle of harmony, which is the very 
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basis of Western orchestration can be 
fitted into the melody of our ragas , 
remarked late Justice Dr. P. V. Raja 
mannar. a great connoisseur of music 
in his inaugural address at the Annua 
Madras Music Academy’s December 
festival that honoured T. K. Jayarama 
Iyer, violinist and the pitamaha of the 
National Orchestra (Vadya Vrinda), 
with the Sangita Kalanidhi. Said Raja- 
mannar, “If each Raga is a fixed scale 
of notes, how can there be any intro- 
duction of a dissonant note ?” 


ments in the arena added to the variety 
of tone colour. Melodic orchestra ba- 
sed on melodic harmony became an 
exclusively Indian genre, the Professor 
asserted and the melodic harmony “re- 
sulted from the playing of instruments 
of varigated tone colour in unison and 
in octaves”. To which he said the rhy- 
thmic harmony provided by the mridan- 
gam and Upa-pakka vadyas added an 
extra dimension of lilt and lustre. 

ACQUIRING A GROUP ENTITY 


Orchestration of Indian music, a deba- 
table issue by itself, was the subject of 
Jayarama Iyer’s pet pursuit and the AIR 
Vadya Vrinda was his brain child. He 
firmly stated in his Presidential Address 
that year that “there need to be no ap- 
prehension of any kind that the orches- 
tra will, at any time lead to the neglect 
of classical music”. He referred from 
ancient texts like, Bharata’s Natya Sas- 
tra and Sarangadeva’s Sangita Ratna- 
kara, to ensembles variously named as 

‘Kutapa vinyasa’, ‘Brindas’, ‘Kolahalas’ 
etc. 

MELODIC ORCHESTRA 


"The Indian orchestras were so des 
gned to perform melodic music sin< 
Indian music is melodic”, wrote tl 
veteran musicologist Prof. P. Samb 
murthy. While the modern Weste 
orchestra is constituted to play mus 
extending over a wide canvas, a cor 
pass of seven octaves, in India it rare 
exceeded four octaves, designed to st 
the Indian musical genre, he said Tl 
musicologist has gone eloquenTreh 
ing to special compositions being coi 

vaThr:: s v ird v r asinth; -S! 
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However the composition has been 
the same for the whole ensemble. 
Only in playing each instrumental fami- 
ly was assigned a different stance and 
together they played the finale. 


“These Indian ensembles”, another 
Scholar-musician says, “played of 
course, melodies without harmonising 
them. Except for occasionally playing 
in octaves, they performed in unison. 
Harmonised music of the Western type 
did not develop in India for several 


reasons — for one thing, we use the 
scale of just intonation; for another, 
harmonising pieces in varja ragas could 
mean the introduction of alien notes; 
and the use of gamakas or fluid shakes 


_ w vnv/iuuco UIC pUOOl 

i ities of sounding more than one note 
at a time with aesthetic effect. Procee- 
ing by chords — the basic unit in 
western musical compositions — is 
0 po ss ibl e in Indian music where the 
Hn . A ° y adva nces by single notes. 
olavQ Ver ,’ even when an ensemble 
entity 0n | ^ ' n unison » acquires a group 

the inri Wh H h ' S n0t mere, y the total of 
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and volume gives each orchestra group 
a different ‘colour’. Each musical in- 
strument has its own sound effects, 
range and timbre. By combining these 
in definite proportions, a harmonised 
and balanced tone ensemble is creat- 
ed. In other words, combining the 
string, wind and percussion compo- 
nents to produce a consolidated, pleas- 
ing tonal quality is what an orchestra 
strives for. Variations in volume, mood 
etc., are created by assigning different 
roles to the components — suppressing 
some at certain moments, strengthen- 
ing others, and so on. Melodic music 
too thus acquires an extra dimension 
that individual players cannot singly at- 
tempt. 

“For this the conductor of an orch- 
estra must have a feeling for orches- 
tral colouring — i.e., interpret the 
piece and work out the ghana, naya 
affects. He must know how to contrast, 
juxtapose and blend different tonal 
colours to create an appealing effect. 
Generally speaking, a composer keeps 
in mind the compass, technique and 
possibilities of various instruments 
when he writes a piece for an orches- 
tra. But when the piece performed 
has not been specifically written for an 
ensemble (as is the case in most In- 
dian compositions) it falls to the con- 
ductor to use the possibilities of the 
instruments to the best effect in per- 
forming the melody. 

Scoring implies assigning different 
parts of a composition to different gro- 
ups of instruments with a view to crea- 
ting different kinds of effects. Differ- 
ent parts of a piece are either written 
specifically for particular instruments at 
the time of composing, or assigned by 
the conductor who strives for the best 
possible aesthetic effect from the en- 
semble at his disposal. 


“Part writing can be put to good use 
in dance, dramas, operas etc., where 
each character can be associated with 
a particular instrument or musical 
phrase. The particular score then 
helps highlight and identify each cha- 
racter in the opera, drama etc., during 
entrance, exit from the stage etc.” 

AKASHWANI’S VADYA VRINDA 

The intriguing challenge had attract- 
ed many an instrumental genius right 
from the time of T. K. Jayarama Iyer 
and their attempts at orchestration of 
the classical ragas and thematical or- 
chestral compositions cannot alto- 
gether be brushed aside. T. K. Jayara- 
ma Iyer ventured into composing the- 
matic music introducing the concept of 
harmony, an element quite alien to In- 
dian musical genre at a time when or- 
chestration of Indian music was consi- 
dered a near taboo. His years of toil 
as an Akashwani music director bore 
fruit and a Vadya Vrinda comprising 
musicians of both Hindustani and Kar- 
natak systems was formed to give ex- 
pressions to his creations. He orches- 
trated Ragas like Kathana Kuthooha- 
lam, Nagaswaravali and Ravichandrika, 
composed classical, light classical and 
light numbers. That certain composi- 
tions of Saint Tyagaraja and his disci- 
ple Patnam Subramania Iyer, full of 
sangathees could fit in, in this orches- 
tral garb, standing the contrapuntal 
‘ornamentation’ and pace-shifts into 
their sangathees only proclaims the 
rich varieties our musical compositions 
afford. Prof. P. Sambamurthy’s Band 
in early thirties too may be mentioned. 

Pt. Ravi Shankar composed many a 
score for Vadya Vrinda . Emani Sanka- 
ra Sastri added gamaka-oriented com- 
positions to the orchestral score. If 
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the compositions were melody borne or 
note-based, not having any lyrical con- 
tent, that was the way of an instrumen- 
tal orchestra he believed. He made ms 
way to Thiruvayyaru with his National 
Orchestra at the Tyagaraja Aradhana 
celebrations. Though Sastri’s conduc- 
ting the ensemble, swaying and draw- 
ing arcs and circles in air, the style 
of conducting not being part of Indian 
musical milieu — appeared somewhat 
comical, the experiment however won 
appreciation. It was considered as his 
Pranams to the saint. The orchestral 
compositions combined his musical 
genius and gamaka munificence. 


Many a composer-conductor like Vi- 
jay Raghava Rao, Kanu Desai to men- 
tion a few, have made great strides in 
the blends of music, in narrowing the 
gap between the North and Southern 
idioms by forging a new system of the- 
matic music. Almost all the Akash- 
wani regional branches set up in course 
of time a Vadva Vrinda of their own and 
often they come out to play, strength- 
ening the spirit of National Integration. 


Their performance has ranged o 
experiments in Western type polyp 
ny, folk tunes and abstract musical 
Iterpretations of classical themes st 
es etc. The accent in all these I 

hf O nH 0n h , armony of ‘one colour < 
blending of different instruments 
create pleasing musical effects rat 
than the kind of four-part harmony < 


ployed in Western music, “in any 
case, it is obvious that orchestration of 
Indian music cannot be along the same 
lines as that in European music, be- 
cause of the basic characteristics of 
Indian melodic music. This does not 
however, exclude the possibilities of 
experimenting with tone colours, tex- 
tures, compasses and timbres of diff- 
erent instruments to create new musi- 
cal effects that do not go counter to 
established principles of aesthetics go- 
verning Indian classical music,” ob- 
serves an erudite scholar-musician. 

But where does all this leave, the in- 
dividual artiste, his ‘creative part’, his 
Manodharma improvisation in the en- 
semble presentation ? Certainly a 
member of the orchestra in tune with 
Indian musical system has a right to 
improvise. Does that ever take place 
in Vrindagaan or Vadya Vrinda ? He 
perforce becomes a mute follower, 
toeing the sargam-line, gamaka-laden 
or plain-toned, “emoting with practised 
skill”, a member of the National Orch- 
estra once remarked. His skilled labour 
in Sargams helps the conductor build 
many an architectonic edifice with mu- 
sical effects, enriching its entertaining 
va ue. But at the end of his career, the 
individual artiste is left with his pack of 
Sargams and skill and he has to start 
a * res h, a ,on 9 trek of riyaz in ‘mano- 
dharma’ sangeet ! Or would he opt for 
an or chestra of his own ? 



The Emergence of Gottuvadyam as A Concert 

Instrument 

By 

RAVI KIRAN 


rn he emergence of Gottuvadyam as 

J- a concert instrument can be traced 
back to the days of Tiruvidaimarudur 
Sri Sakharama Rao (Guru of Sri Sem- 
mangudi Srinivasa Iyer and Gottuvad- 
yam Narayana Iyengar), i.e., about a 
hundred years back. Scientifically and 
logically, Gottuvadyam is the earliest 
form of Veena and arguably the earliest 
stringed instrument of Indian Music. 
Due to difficulty in playing, Veena was 
gradually evolved, by adding a few 
frets at a time to the original Gottuvad- 
yam. Thus the credit for bringing out 
the possibilities of Gottuvadyam as a 
concert instrument goes to Sri Sakha 
Rama Rao. 

A MUSICIANS’ MUSICIAN 

Son of a Marathi Brahmin, Sri Srini- 
vasa Rao, Sakharama Rao was inspired 


by his father’s experimental efforts on 
the Tamboora with a bottle or a piece 
of wood as the medium to produce 
notes. He improved this rather primi- 
tive form and gave it the external struc- 
ture closely akin to the Veena which is 
followed even now. He coined the term 
“GOTTU” for the cylindrical piece of 
wood (or bison horn), which led on to 
the term -‘GOTTUVADYAM” for the in- 
strument. (Ref. : Memoirs of Narayana 
Iyengar). The Vedic name of Gottuvad- 
yam is “Chitra” or “Vipanchi Veena”. 
It was also popular as ‘‘Mahanataka” 
or “Hanumad Veena”/ 

Sakharama Rao was an artiste of 
high musicianship and was widely res- 
pected as a musicians’ musician. But 
he was very choosy in giving concerts, 
as he expected very disciplined audien- 
ce and it is even said that he used to 


* There is an interesting anecdote in Ramayana. The divine minstrels Thumburu and 
Narada, who were acknowledged masters in the three worlds, became haughty and started 
ng down upon others. Anjaneya who is considered to be a Poorvacharva in music 
deeded to teach them a lesson. He asked Narada to play on the veena. He obliged Anja- 
and placed the instrument on the ground. By the power of Narada’s music, the gro- 
und became as hard as a rock and the veena which got stuck could not be removed. Narada 
could not play on the veena without passing his left hand under it. Anjaneya came to his 
rescue. Using the long finger nails to advantage, he played on the veena in Gottuvadyam 
ashion. His playing accompanied by his singing of Raga Gundakriya is said to have melted 
the rocky surface. Narada was able to take his veena out. 


Anjaneya is said to have snatched the Thamboora from the hands of Thumburu and 
holding it in veena posture, played Todi Raga, once again in Gottuvadyam style. The 
divine bards were made to eat the humble pic. They acknowledged Anjaneya's superiority in 
music.” The existence of Gottuvadyam during the times of the epics is thus testified to 

(Vide “Mysore Stalwarts — 19”. By Rajasree in The SUNDAY STANDARD, July 12. 
1970). 
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walk ou, on .hem if they M no. MfilhB 

expectations. Thus his concerts 
limited in number. owev - a| of 
ceeded in bringing out . the j\ . tru . 
Gottuvadyam as a major 
ment in many South Indian cu tural I can 

tres. He also trained music ' an , 
Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer and Gottu 

vadyam Narayana lyenga . 
to Semmangudi, he attained immortali 

ty in 1924. 

NARAYANA IYENGAR — A NADA 
YOGI 


Born in 1906, Narayana Iyengar sho- 
wed a keen interest and talent in music 
at a very young age. He had training 
under Kodaganallur Subbiah Bhagava- 
thar (a very competent vocalist and pro- 
ficient Gottuvadyam player as well). 
Narayana Iyengar was very much in- 
terested in Gottuvadyam and had Sak- 
harama Rao as his Guru in furthering 
his talents in this direction. The credit 
for giving the present internal struc- 
ture, like arrangement of strings, tun- 
ing, pitch, finer adjustments and a lot 
of other things undoubtedly go to Nara- 
yana Iyengar. Even the selection of 
metals and their thickness for strings, 
the selection of proper medium for 
“Gottu” and a host of other things, 
practically everything, were standardis- 
ed by him and is followed widely to- 
day. (See “ Structure and Other fac- 
tors” as given by Narayana Iyengar). 


else to spread the mstrument s beauty 
a nd greatness far and wide. He gave 
e£out 40-45 gramophone discs (the 3 
fo 6 minutes ones), was Court musician 
o, Trivandrum and later Mysore. Sri 
Ithiah Bhagavathar learnt the instru- 
ment from him there, for some time. 
Sther disciples include V. V. Sadago- 
D an Savithri Ammal. V. Srinivasa Iyen- 
gar' M V. Varahaswamy, Doraippa 
Bhagavathar, Srivaikuntam Parthasara- 
thy Iyengar and B. V. Rama Iyengar. 

More than anything else, to Narayana 
Iyengar the instrument was dearer than 
life He lived entirely in a musical 
world - a real ‘Nada-Yogi’. He used 
to practise, practise and practise for 
hours and days together — and yet 
complained that the Sapta swaras still 
eluded him ! As had once been ex- 
pressed by his wife Jayalakshmi Ammal 
to a scribe Rajasree that his mind was 
full of music. Once he took the instru- 
ment, he would get himself lost in it. 

■ He would not even sip coffee. “Even 

■ the long hours of practice would not 
t satisfy him. He used to say the Sapta 
- swaras still eluded him and that he 
f would require two more births to get 

fairly acquainted with them, let alone 
ir mastering.” ! He attained Sannidhi, 
>, minutes after a Radio concert on Janu- 
>- ary 11, 1959. 


BUDALUR KRISHNAMURTHY 


Sri Narayana Iyengar introduced the 
sympathetic strings and made it pos- 
sible to bring the closest approximation 
to human voice in both range and tonal 
quality and thus made a tremendous 
impact on the audience. He was a very 
much sought after artiste and gave a 
number of concerts in India and abroad 
from the biggest cities to the smallest 
Of villages and did more than anybody 


The other great pillar was Budalur 
Krishnamurthy Sastrigal. He specialis- 
ed in the “Veena” style, having practis- 
ed a lot with the legendary Karaikkudi 
Brothers. He was a disciple of Koneri- 
rajapuram Vaidyanatha Iyer and was 
an excellent vocalist as well. He al- 
ways used to sing to the accompani- 
ment of the instrument which is a rarity. 
Even in string-arrangements, he later 
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reverted to Veena-type though he tried 
Narayana Iyengar’s style (sympathetic 
vibrations etc). He felt that Gottuvad- 
yam could get on without cumbersome 
additions ! He brought glory to the in- 
strument in 1964, when he was award- 
ed the title of Sangeetha Kalanidhi by 
the Madras Music Academy. 

Smt. Mannargudi Savithri Ammal by 
her perseverence and dedication pro- 
ved that this instrument was not out of 
reach of ladies as well. She was initi- 
ally a disciple of Narayana Iyengar and 
was an inspiration for many other ladi- 
es like Gayathri, Usha, G. Kamla, Shan- 
ta, Komalam etc. 

Thus in the hands of the above three, 
Gottuvadyam had gained stature as a 
major concert solo instrument. 

Shri A. Narayana Iyer (disciple of 
Muthiah Bhagavathar) has been in the 
field for over 5 decades. He is the 
only surviving top-ranking artiste in 
Gottuvadyam today as well as the se- 
niormost*. 

Sri M. V. Varahaswamy was a good 
artiste from Bangalore — again a disci- 
ple of Narayana Iyengar. Allam Kotes- 
wara Rao of Andhra and son Durga- 
prasad, G. Kittappa are some more 
artistes who depend on this instrument 
for livelihood. 

STRUCTURE AND OTHER FACTORS 
(as given by Narayana Iyengar) :- 

The present-day Gottuvadyam has 21 
strings — 6 on top layer — the strings 


over which the Gottu is glided, three 
for drone and rhythm (as in Veena), 
and 12 sympathetic strings. These 12 
are tuned in such a way as to give a 
continuous drone or built-in Tambura 
effect with 4 Shadjas and 3 Panchamas. 
The other 5 strings Ri, Ga, Ma, Da and 
Ni can be tuned to any Raga. Usual 
practice is to tune them to Shankara- 
bharanam or Harikambodi, and change 
only in the Main item, like Todi or 
Shanmukhapriya. One subtle but great 
contribution to sound is the jivali, i.e., 
a thread on the bridge to increase the 
resonance and give better tonal effects. 

The top strings are arranged as one 
separate base Shadja, a superbase 
Panchama (Pa), and a base Panchama, 
together base Sa and two normal Sa-s, 

all 3 plucked together. The base string 
plucked together with Sa and Pa not 
only nullify the shrillness associated 
with the high pitch “G” but also give a 
beautiful tonal quality — in closer ap- 
proximity to the human voice. 

The influence of Narayana Iyengar 
was tremendous on musicians as well as 
public so much so that Sangitha Kalani- 
dhi Mudikondan Sri Venkatarama Iyer 
commented in a Music Academy con- 
ference in the following way : “All in- 
strumentalists must aim to emulate vo- 
cal, but all vocalists must model their 
approach on Gottuvadyam and the best 
example of Gottuvadyam was Narayana 
Iyengar.” 


*Ravi Kiran is, out of proper modesty, not mentioning himself here. But the whole 
world knows about his wizardry in this difficult instrument. But the more admirable aspect 
of his playing is the maturity of his style and its strictly classical underpinning. His seasoned 
restraint endears him not only to listeners but to the giants in the music world. — Ed. 
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The Concept of Raga in Karnatak Music 

By 

M. S. RAMASWAMI 


^ ound Waves can more deeply 
penetrate our sub-conscious, can 
more profoundly affect our emotions 
than any other impression. Man’s ulti- 
mate leap when approaching God is 
through Music.” 

— Yehudi Menuhin 

The development of the Raga Con- 
cept is unique in Karnatak music. I 
am not referring to the Raga as a 
musical scale or musical mode. Mu- 
sical scales have existed in all systems 
of music, In ancient Greece, Plato 
speaks of the Lydian air and the Phry- 
gian air prevalent at that time. They 
must have been musical scales having 
specified notes of the Octave. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that 
there has been a universal tendency to 
give Ragas or tunes the names of places 
or the people. The Ragas Malavi, 
Gaula, Sowrashtra, Gurjari and Kam- 
bhoji are some instances. The Kam- 
bhojas are an ancient tribe of people 
inhabiting parts of Northern and West- 
ern India. The pentatonic scale, rou- 
ghly equivalent to our Audava Raga 
Mohana, is said to be a popular scale 
in most systems of music. In Western 
music, till the time it branched off to 
scale the heights of harmony, it had a 
melodic basis, the music being set to a 
scale of notes. 

RASA EVOCATION 

Raga in Karnatak music is not a 
mere scale. It is the emotional content 
of the musical theme, the bhava of the 
Raga. This transcends the musical 
scale, the Arohana and Avarohana 
Swaras of the Raga. 


By a process of apriori reasoning, 
we may infer that every song must 
have been a spontaneous outburst of 
emotion conveying joy or sorrow, or 
any other mood of the singer. A folk 
song is an expression of joy and frolic. 
A hymn is an expression of thankful- 
ness of the devotee in praise of the 
divine. In course of time with the refi- 
nement of the human personality, shad- 
es of emotions were recognised and 
broadly classified into nine, the nava 
rasas. The Ragas are closely related 
to the different Rasas. Atana express- 
es ecstatic grandeur, the summum bo- 
num of achievement. Tyagaraja is said 
to have sung in exultation Bala Kana- 
kamaya (Ela ni daya radu) on having a 
vision of Sri Rama. This Raga is also 
an appropriate vehicle for expressing 
roudra bhava or anger. Older people 
can remember crowned heads on the 
stage venting their anger in Atana. Mu- 
khari is capable of producing two 
opposite emotions, soka rasa as well as 
roudra. A familiar example is the Vedi- 
yar in Nandanar taunting his menial in 
anger Chidambara darisanama. A 
generation ago, the stage depended 
much on music to produce the desired 
emotional effect rather than acting. 

The Raga creates an aural image. 
Artists have tried to express this image 
in visual form. There have been the 
attempts of imaginative painters to de- 
pict the Ragas and Raginis of North 
Indian Music. 

SHADES & TONES 

The Raga takes its shape, colour 
and emotional appeal as a result of 
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various contributory factor* ^ 

hana and Avarohana < as f 9 on . 
descending notes) provide J 
tour of the Raga. It is necessary to Know 
how the swaras are handle ’ . d 
swara is kampita (shaking), wh.c . di 
qha (long), which prayogas (musical 

phrases) bring out its cha '^ cter ' S ' 
beauty, the presence of a subtle swa 
(not merely a semitone but a quarter 
tone). Sometime back, a music critic 
noted for his caustic wit and trenchant 
views, wrote that he could not see any 
distinction between Madhyamavati and 
Brindavana Saranga. What he eviden- 
tly meant was that there was no differ- 
ence in the swaras. Really, the bhavas 
of the two are completely different. 
The Chatusruti Rishabha of Madhya- 
mavati is a highly kampita swara; it is 
also the jivaswara of the Raga. By 
merely playing the Rishabha it is pos- 
sible to suggest the Raga Madhyama- 
vati, Muthuswami Dikshitar whose 
Kritis are learned commentaries on the 
raga bhava, begins his kriti Dharma- 


trom Shadja to Dhaivata gracing the 
intervening Nishada is one such. This 
oravoga can be used in any of the ragas 
having the same swara, but no knowled- 
aeable vidwan ever tries to do this as it 
is sure to mar the bhava of the Raga. Ri 
Ga Ma Ga Ri in Devagandari is ano- 
ther. The characterictic quality of that 
Raga lies in that prayoga. 


SUBTLE SRUTIS 

Devagandhari is again an example 
of the occurrence of the subtle sruti. 
The Madhyama in the above phrase is 
not exactly the Suddha Madhyama but 
slightly lower. It is an intervening sruti 
between the Antara Gandhara and 
Suddha Madhyama. It is termed Chyu- 
?ha Madhyama Antara Gandhara. A 
well known subtle sruti is the Risha- 
bha in Nattai. It is pronounced ri, but 
actually it is ga. The occurrence of 
these subtle swaras in our Ragas has 
prompted theorists to formulate the 22 
Srutis. The Music Academy, when old 


samvardhini very appropriately with this 
kampita Rishabha. The singing of 
these words alone gives the unmistak- 
able stamp of the Raga. The same 
Chatusruti Rishabha in Brindavana Sa- 
ranga is a dirgha swara (long note). 
Rangapura begins with this majestic 
dirgha Rishabha. The Nishadha of 
Brindavana Saranga is a shade differ- 
ent with a touch of the Kakali (as in all 
North Indian Ragas). In Madhyamava- 
ti the Nishada is kampita. The true 
colour and the shade of this Nishada 
could be found in the words Sa/a bahu- 
vidhamu occurring in the Anupallavi of 
Syama Sastri’s Palintsu Kamakshi. 


The Visesha Prayogas 
phrases, are absolutely 
bring out the distinctive 
the Raga. In Atana the 


• or peculiar 
necessary to 
character of 
majestic glide 


stalwarts were taking part in the morn- 
ing discussions, has formulated the 
swaras and the ragas where these 
Srutis occur. Even these 22 Srutis are 
but a sharper classification than the 12 
swaras. Actually, some of the Srutis in 
the Ragas defy even this classification, 
being somewhat finer. It may also be 
difficult to fix the frequency ratios, as 
in our system, the notes are not Sud- 
dha swaras, but played as an anus- 
wara or gamaka partaking the shades 
of adjacent notes. The cause is secret 
but the effect is known. How can any 
one explain the peculiar poignancy of 
the Nishada in Ahiri, when we have a 
host of Ragas having the same Nishada 
and Dhaivata; or again, the Nishada of 
Suruti in Vatatmaju (Geetarthamu) or 
Dinarakshakam fAngarakam). The 
swara in that Raga takes a peculiar 
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colour in that setting which defies ana- 
lysis. 

Some Ragas have a peculiar gait 
and movement imparted by the Varisai 
swaras. For instance, in Arabhi, the 
swaras take what is called a janta vari- 
sai form, like Ri Ri Ma Ma Pa Pa or like 
Pa Pa Pa Da Ma Ma Ma Pa. In Karaha- 
rapriya, the varisai Ni Dha Dha Pa Pa 
Ma Ma Ga Ga Ri occurs frequently. In 
Begada Ni Ni Da Pa Ma Ma Ga Ri Sa. 

PERSONALITY 

Even the range of Sancharas affects 
the character of the Raga. That is why 
some of the Ragas have been termed 
Nishadantva and Dhaivatantya like 
Kurunji, Navaroz and Punnagavarali. 
The raga bhava suffers if they are ela- 
borated beyond the Antya or end swara. 
If we look carefully at the Kritis of the 
Trinity we find such limitations; but 
several musicians ignore them. An 
outstanding example is Pantuvarali, or 
its analogue Ramakriya in the Dikshitar 
system following the Kanakambari- 
Phenadyuti nomenclature. In Tyagara- 
ja’s Kritis, Aparamabhakti, Vadera and 
Ninnunera, the sahitya does not travel 
beyond the Tara Sthayi Gandhara. 
Dikshitar also never takes us beyond 
the Gandhara in any of his Kritis, Rama - 
natham, Sundararajam and Visalakshim. 
It is therefore evident that the mood of 
that Raga does not permit Sanchara 
beyond the Gandhara in the higher 
octave. Such Sancharas sound like 
Poori Kalyani also or Gamakakriya in 
the Dikshitar school. Yet we find vid- 
wans negotiating this raga up to the 
Panchama in the higher octave. 

The personality of a Raga can be 
compared to a human personality. The 
Arohana and Avarohana determines 


only the figure and the outline, the 
manner in which the swaras are handled 
and the Visesha Prayogas are like the 
features of the face, the subtle swara 
its own unique individually. The Raga 
may have some resemblance with others 
like human beings, but they have a 
unique quality of their own. Dikshitar 
has handled three closely allied Ragas, 
which I may designate as the Abheri 
Complex of Ragas, with great skill. 
They are Abheri, Kannada Gaula and 
Karnataka Devagandhari. The swaras 
are the same. Dikshitar has given the 
Raga Mudra in his compositions and 
shown unmistakably how they differ 
from each other. In Abheri, he has 
composed Vinabheri. He has compos- 
ed three kritis in Karnataka Devagan- 
dhari (so far as I know), Panchasatpee- 
tha-rupini , Kayarohanesam and a kriti 
on Dakshinamoorti. In Kannada Gaula 
he has composed “Neelotpalambika- 
yam n . All the three have the same 
Nishada. In Abheri it is deep as in the 
familiar Nagamomu, but not Kampita. 
In Kannada Gaula it descends from 
Shadja, anuswara Sa Ni, as in Nirvana - 
phala-pradaya (Neelotpala). In Karna- 
taka Devagandhari, the Nishada is 
slightly kampita as in Neelayatakshi 
(Charana of the Kriti Kayarohanesam). 
Abheri itself seems to have been origi- 
nally janya of Natabhairavi. How the 
Raga dropped its Suddha Dhaivata and 
assumed its present complexion with 
Chatusruti Dhaivata will be a proper 
subject of study for research workers 
in Karnatak music. There is ample 
scope for such interesting work. Seve- 
ral Ragas like Sudhatarangini and Hin- 
dola Vasantam have transformed them- 
selves from a Suddha Dhaivata to a 
Chatusruti Dhaivata Raga. 

The Ragas themselves, excepting 
those which were created, to complete 
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a system of melas by ' | ra ^^y t0 the 
Venkatamakhi, owe the: inspired 

several songs composed ^ ms P re 
singers. The Raga bhava ****** 
ted from these compositions, 
hana, Avarohana, Sancharas and the 

quality of swaras were all s,u ^'® , 

then grammarians must have formula 
ed the Raga Lakshanas. After the Rag 
has taken shape, other composers use 
the Raga for expressing their own mu- 
sical ideas. Therefore the sure guide 
of the Raga bhava is the compositions 
of the masters. Tyagaraja composed 
several pieces in new Ragas. To un- 
derstand the Raga Lakshana of Uma- 
bharanam, Nalinakanti and Jingala, 
there are only three kritis Nijamarma- 
mulanu, Manavyala and Anathudanu 
respectively. The saint composer con- 
ceived new melodic patterns with an 
underlying bhava to express his varied 
emotions. It is easy to form a new mu- 
sical scale with Vakra Sancharas and 
give it a new name; but unless there is 
a cohesive underlying bhava in some 
way different from that of the existing 
Ragas, it will not become a Raga. It 
will be only a musical scale. For the 
same reason, some of the melas of 
Venkatamakhi in his 72 Melakarta 
scheme are only theoretical permuta- 
tion and combination of the swaras. 
Even though they are referred to as 
Mela Ragas, some of them can be term- 
ed Melas and not Ragas, because 
musical composers who have handled 
them have not been able to infuse an 
individual bhava to them. The Mela 
Ragamalika is a highly intellectual at- 


tempt in this direction. Hemavati and 
Dharmavati are not mere Melas. They 
have become expressive Ragas in the 
Kritis Sri Kantimatim and Parandha - 
mavati (Dikshitar). The Vivadi melas 
are still more artificial combinations. 
Treatises on Music ascribe Vivadi- 
dosha when two closely adjacent notes 
are sounded one after the other. It is a 
discord, and Ranjakatwa is difficult to 
be obtained in such melas. Tyagaraja, 
the bhakta, in whom the emotional as- 
pect always predominated, has general- 
ly eschewed the Vivadi melas except 
for one or two compositions. Dikshitar, 
the gnanin, was most intellectual in his 
approach and has handled more Vivadi 
melas. He has carefully avoided the 
Vivadi dosha by Vakra Sancharas and 
converted the Vivadi melas Kokilapriya 
and Kalavati into delectable Ragas by 
the Kritis Kodandaramam and Kalavati. 

Music effects a catharsis of human 
emotions only through the Raga, sanc- 
tifies the spirit and creates a yearning 
for the Divine. I do not know whether 
Menuhin knew when he wrote those 
lines that the soul of Muthuswa- 
mi Dikshitar, the great Vainika, shuffled 
off the fetters of his mortal coil and 
winged its way into the arms of the 
Divine Mother Goddess Meenakshi 
while his disciples were singing “Moo" 
nakshi me mudam dehi at the very time 
when the words " Meena-lochani , Rasa- 
mochani ' were being sung imploring 
the Goddess who is ‘ Veena-gana-dasa - 

Qamakakriye’ .* 

Courtesy : The Music Academy Souvenir. 


*Tlic Goldess is referral , . 

n-ierrcci to as being skilloH > 

gamakas on the Vccna, the comn^. • Paying the dasavidha (ten) 

raga “Gamakakriya.” incorporating in the very words the name of the 
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ATANA 

By 

S. RAMACHANDRAN 


A tana is essentially a melody for the 
artiste’s creative output. It requir- 
es a delicate, talented handling. While 
an Aroha and Avaroha have been arri- 
ved at for notational communication, it 
is not just a straightforward procedure 
self-sufficient for delineation. From 
point of view of Swaras and Srutis the 
melody cannot be precisely described. 
It is elusive for an investigation from 
point of view of gamakas and phrases 
employed. Our efforts at the elabora- 
tion of the melody will violate the can- 
nons of procedure laid down in respect 
of Aroha and Avaroha. 

Let us examine the Swarasthanas 
put to use in this raga. Its Gandhara is 
neither Antara nor Sadharana as is com- 
monly accepted and known. Likewise, 
the Nishada employed occupies a no 
man's land between Kakali and Kaisiki. 
Dhaivata is a drooping dropout from 
Nishada. With all this incongruous 
background, it has an independent 
identity and clear cut character which 
snatches universal appeal. Its origin is 
rather recent and not lost in distant 
traditional antiquity. It is seen that 
Purandaradasa and Kshetragna have 
made it extensively popular. 

FERVENT WORSHIP & ECSTASY 

Tyagaraja has evidently delighted in 
handling this raga with fervour as the 
famous song Ela nee daya would bear 
testimony to. We all know the circum- 
stances which prompted Tyagaraja to 
compose this song. While performing 
pooja and lost in meditation a sudden 


flash of light was seen across the area 
of the God’s sanctum. He experienced 
tan emotional thrill and beheld the 
vision of Lord Rama in the Pattabhishe- 
ka group. In a flush of ecstasy, he 
had no time to think of any convention- 
al format. Instead, he burst out in song 
with the Anupallavi Balakanakamaya. 
Thus both Vira & Adbhuta Rasas expe- 
rienced by Tyagaraja have been por- 
trayed through this marvellous raga. 
The raga is identifiable by the ordinary 
listener. The melody is full in vigour; 
yet mature and serene, for a descrip- 
tion. 

ADJECTIVES GALORE 

The swara notations employed in the 
Charana of the composition “dha(ni) 
dha dha” speak abundantly of the dig- 
nity of the swarasthana of the melody. 
Thyagaraja is completely lost in his ad- 
miration of Rama's god form and mak- 
es use of adjectives like devadi-deva, 
rajeeva-nethra, Raghuvara-puthra and 
so on. The adjectives, come mounting 
one after the other, so much so, Tya- 
garaja is left with no alternative but to 
increase the acceleration and resort to 
a madhyamakala tempo in the latter 
portion of the Charana. We see that 
the entire song consists of only adjec- 
tival descriptions, except in the Pallavi 
he mentions what he wants. He begs 
of Lord’s grace and darshan. Undoub- 
tedly, the brilliance of Tyagaraja’s poe- 
tic artistry need not be sought else- 
where. 

Mummurthinulu is another of Tyaga- 
raja’s composition which can be exa- 
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mined with advantage. The textual 
content points out that Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva are in dismay when they hear 
about Rama’s qualities, particularly 
when he is only a prince on earth. They 
try to compare on a scale the added 
total of their qualities with that of Rama. 
To their surprise, they find that the ba- 
lance tilts in Rama’s favour. One 
would definitely agree that the aptness 
of the theme cannot be figured out bet- 
ter in any raga other than Atana. It is 
a slightly off-beat presentation of the 
devotee's conviction which has to be 
necessarily couched in a mysterious 
language. The poet is caught in a puz- 
zle. The enigma of the Raga Sancha- 
ra as in Atana, in the circumstances, is 
aptly justified. 


SIVAN’S COMPOSITION 


line of Charana, the poet reveals hi s 
skill in workmanship by vividly bringing 
out the precise shape of the swarastha* 
na ‘Gandhara’ of the raga. In the last 
Sangathi that is usually handled, one 
would not fail to note the tremulous 
suspended identity of ‘ga’ : “g aa ma 
ririsa, ni sadha” that is popularly cur- 
rent in the context of the Sangathi calls 
for our attention. 

KINSHIP TO OTHER RAGAS 

The area of melody exclusive to Ata- 
na in the backdrop explained is some- 
thing unique. It carries a sort of mys- 
tery attached to it. It is somewhat 
comparable to Durbar of the Karnatak 
system. The ‘gandhara’ of Durbar has 
no specific place, all for itself. It is 
undecidedly hanging between Risha- 


Papanasam Sivan’s composition in 
this raga is relevant for analysis. It is 
set to Adi Tala in madhyamakala, add- 
ressed to goddess Devi. The Pallavi it- 
self starts on the enigmatic “nee". The 
start is most appropriate. The devotee 
expresses wonder in his emotional tho 
^ht that but for Her kindness and 

is^possiWe n ° T e h X e is,ence of any species 

!" n2ynX5 ,ie ! 

Hantism 0 " 1 ?^' di,e ' 

uyirkalukkum) speaks l ? 3 (Sakala 
ser's absolute faitMhatl^ C ° mp °- 
Questioned mother of all i ' S the un * 

“ is a,s ° ,o "* '■ 


bha & Madhyama. Again, another kin- 
dred relationship for examination is the 
Nishada of Begada. The third Charana 
of the Varnam, Intachalamu helps us 
identify the characteristic ‘nee’ of the 
r aga. The position is a mystifying eni- 
gma. In other words, certain melodies 
we handle in our system have to be tri- 
f 0LJ t by experience to gain compe- 
ence under the guidance of a ‘guru*, 
o a ions take us upto a certain point 
eyond that, it is the element of pure 
a wdy an d talent that sustain the 
mnJ C,an . and our me, °dic system of 
Durha n ^ ee d, the like of an Atana, 
Onp I and Begada have a divine aura. 
Der,J°““ be b,essed enough to ex- 
handip ,tS characteri stic fervour and 

nand,e it satisfactorily. 
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dhruvagana and raga alapana 

IN FOLK THEATRE 

By 

Dr. M. SANGAMESAM 


F i olk-theatre of Andhra Pradesh is 
famous for its Kuchipudi style of 
Dance-dramas, viz., Bhamakalapam 
and Gollakalapam. The area being 
wide and vast, the style has, in course 
of time, picked up and favoured some 
special regional peculiarities without 
deviating much from the original scien- 
tific patterns and modes of presenta- 
tion. Thus, the folk-theatre of North 
Andhra, especially of Srikakulam and 
Visakhapatnam districts, has gained 
some significance in preserving the 
traditional forms of music, especially, 
Ohruvagana and Raga, Alapana toge- 
ther with Purvaranga, as laid down by 
Bharata in his Natya Sastra. Though 
Abhinavadarpana of Nandikesvara is 
the main guide-book for stage-set-up 
and Hastamudras the performance be- 
ing a dance-drama instead of mere 
dance. Natya Sastra is followed with 
meticulous care in observing all the 
rules which help the preservation of the 
art in its original purity and beauty as 
well. As a result of all this, the artistes 
are able to present a fine specimen and 
a living example of the Purvaranga with 
all the ten Lasyangas as well as the 
Dhruvagana with all its intricacies in 
their age-old traditional forms as prac- 
tised since generations after Bharata. 

Though the Bhamakalapam and Gol- 
lakalapam of North Andhra, relate to 
the well-known Kuchipudi Siddhendra- 
yogi’s style of dance-drama, yet they 
have developed with greater emphasis 


on Raga-Alapana and Laya-sadhana in 
Dhruvagana at the expense of dance 
and Abhinaya to some extent. 

Music relates to Nada which leads 
the Tala and Vadya. Nada is generally 
viewed as Nada-brahma and its sadha- 
na is said to be a sort of Brahmopasa- 
na. The traditional artistes are called 
Bhagavatars and their troupe Bhaga- 
vata mela : even the head-dress of the 
Sutradhara is named as Bhagavati sug- 
gesting the underlying spirit of devo- 
tion in enacting these dance-dramas. 
As such the importance given to music 
and Raga-Alapana has its own signifi- 
cance in the achievement of Nadalaya 
sadhana. Again, it is said that gita 
(song), vadya (instrument) and nritya 
(dance), all put together, make up 
music. But it is the gita or song pro- 
per, being the main vehicle of nada, 
that leads the other two component 
parts and in collaboration with them 
aims at and finally achieves the laya in 
coalescence. Nada that starts from 
nabhi (navel) fills the whole body first 
.and then touches sahasrara and finally 
emerges out from kanta (voice). ‘Kan- 
teva alambhayet gitam’ (one should sing 
with his own voice) is the motto ever 
followed by these artistes. The other 
injunctions like ‘Hastena artham pra- 
darsavet (the meaning should be ex- 
pressed by the hand i.e., hasta-mudras), 
‘Chakshurbhyam darsayet bhavam’ (the 
feelings should be expressed by the 
eyes) and ‘Padbhyam talam samacha - 
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ret' (the tala should be played by the 
feet) are also strictly followed, but the 
Alapana of Raga (melody singing) tak- 
es such a major portion of the presen- 
tation that the remaining seem to have 
been kept dormant at intervals. 

Dhruvagana is the main occasion for 
exhibiting one’s mastery of art in Ra- 
gas Alapana. Bharata has mentioned 
five kinds of Dhruvas in his Natya Sas- 
tra. He has defined and specified their 
use and place on the stage. Thus, we 
come across these Dhruvas, viz., Pra- 
vesiki, Akshepiki, Antara, Prasadhika 
and Nishkramiki, both in Purvaranga 
and the drama proper as well in appro- 
priate places and occasions. These 
Dhruvas or ‘Daruvus’ as they are called 
in Telugu, are composed with a Pallavi 
followed by an (occasional) Anupallavi 
and three or four Charanas that elabo- 
rate meaning or the main idea of the 
Pallavi. Pallavis are set to different 
Ragas and Talas that are deemed fit 
to express the sentiment effectively. 
Hence, the Raga-Alapana while singing 
these Druvas aims at giving full expres- 
sion to the Raga bhava (aesthetic uni- 
queness) and tala-bhava (aesthetic 
response) at a single stretch. 


As such, the Raga Alapana in th 
dance-dramas is quite different f 
the one which we witness usually 
music concerts where Raqam Tai 
and Pallavi take place in success 
Here invariably the Pallavi takes 

Hnl ? 1® 3nd a " the rest follow it 
closely that one easily notices that 
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set to the Tala are sung together < 

Its Hrmanam or muktayi (refrain) 


the end of every stanza or a unit of the 
idea, the Raga Alapana takes place and 
goes on until all possible and conceiv- 
able shades of meaning are fully ex- 
pressed through Sangatis in Raga and 
mudras in Abhinaya. Then the refrain 
will take place before the next Chara- 
na or stage or Pallavi is taken up for 
further singing. This is the original 
pattern of singing recommended by 
Bharata. 


Raga Alapana of this type can be 
witnessed now and then in some of the 
Hindustani music recitals and our Na- 
gaswaram concerts. Prof. R. Sriniva- 
san has rightly observed in his valuable 
article on “Laya in Indian Music” in 
Bhavan's Journal (14th June, 1959) that 
in our Nagaswaram performances we 
know that where Raga Alapana (elabo- 
ration of a melody) is going on, the 
Tavil (drum) is being played to some 
rhythm all the time. This is rather a 
remarkable phenomenon. Never for a 
moment does the Tala background dis- 
tract us from the enjoyment of the Ra- 
ga Alapana. On the other hand it seems 
in some way to enhance the effect of 
the Raga. No wonder then that we in 
India lay much emphasis on Tala (or 
teyaj in music.” 
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Gharanas in Classical Music and Their Future 

By 

BIMAL MUKHERJEE 


I t is always with some sense of 
pride that a performing musician 
or even a teacher claims that he be- 
longs to this or that famous “Gharana” 
in vocal or instrumental music. Speak- 
ing rather bluntly, this claim of belong- 
ing to a gharana really used to give 
seme “halo” or place of pride to a 
musician, say even a hundred or fifty 
years ago, because his performance 
was a veritable testimony to the disci- 
pline, characteristics, style, musical 
culture, nuances, compositions of the 
Gharana he represented. 

Today we have not many yardsticks 
left to “weigh up” a musician with re- 
ference to his claims of belonging to a 
gharana. It is now more a matter of 
prestige and style to establish one’s 
musical identity by linking it up with 
some gharana. There is also a craze 
amongst musicians to establish some 
connection, however remote, with the 
Seniya dynasty of Tansen in both vocal 
and instrumental music. With substan- 
tial metamorphosis including admix- 
ture of gharanas and styles and the un- 
certain and unpredictable turns which 
classical music has been taking and 
will take under the pressure of numer- 
ous powerful forces in future, it may be 
of some academic interest to examine 
different facets of Gharana music and 
5o see what is left of these Gharanas 
now and in which direction (if any) they 
are heading in future. 

Let us straightaway concede that 
when, even in this age of hurry, pres- 
sure publicity and restlessness, Ghara- 


na music has not totally lost its value or 
relevance, there must be some quality 
in it which (even for outward show) lur- 
es the performing musician. This leads 
us on to an analysis of the concept, ra- 
tionale and characteristics of Gharana 
music. 

‘Gharana’, in common parlance, 
means a ‘family tradition’ a group cul- 
ture etc. In painting, we have certain 
‘schools' of painting. But there are no 
gharanas in literature. In music, gha- 
ranas are linked up, in the initial stages 
with a family or families and have an 
element of family or ‘khandani’ pride. 

For Khayals, the Gwalior Gharana, 
for instance, was associated with nam- 
es like Haddu Khan. Hassu Khan, Bade 
Mohammad Khan; the Sahaswan Gha- 
rana, with Mustaque Husain, Fida Hu- 
sain; Agra Gharana with Gulam Abbas, 
Faiyaz Khan; Jaipur Gharana with Alla- 
dia Khan, Rajabali Khan, Mohammed 
Khan and the Patiala Gharana with 
Alia Fattu and Kale Khan and so on. 

By convention, we do not have a 
‘Gharana’ unless its existence goes 
back to four or five generations. The 
other feature is that the master perso- 
nality or creator of the gharana must 
have a high musical personality who, 
by the sheer quality of his voice or 
musical tone and almost superhuman 
riyaz or practice based on sound Talim 
(training) from great master, produces 
a distinctive style of music, voice or 
tonal reproduction. In musically pro- 
fessional families, this discipline and 
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knowledge would be transmitted and 
handed down from father to son . or 
next of kin, generation after generation. 
This is the guru-shishya tradition whic 
has kept up different gharana styles. 
Often the family line ends or thins out 
and the gharana tradition is carried for- 
ward by the groups of disciples who 
learnt the art as outsiders. 

Gharanas have also emerged at cer- 
tain places as a result of intense cul- 
ture of music by master musicians and 
unbounded royal patronage. The Gha- 
ranas have been named more often 
after the places than after the maestros 
who created them — e.g., Delhi, Agra, 
Gwalior, Jaipur, Banaras, Lucknow, in- 
dore, Kirana, Patiala, Rampur, Bettiah, 
Bhindi Bazar and so on. 

Each Gharana has its own distinctive 
and artistic discipline following certain 
rules and methods/techniques in musi- 
cal presentation. Every gharana (vocal 
or instrumental) really originates from 
the nature and quality of the voice (or 
instrumental tone) of the founder artist. 
All musical idioms or techniques will 
not suit every voice or instrument. 
Classical music has undeniably a for- 
malistic basis. Every gharana and its 
compositions have satisfied the test of 
the formalism thus giving it a scientific 
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Gaudiya, Dagari, Nauhari and Khandarj 
and branching off to later Khayal sing, 
ing. The Gharanas relate to both vo- 
cal and instrumental music. 


VANI, THE PRECURSOR 


Now to the Dhrupad Vanis which are 
the precursors of Gharanas. Dhrupad 
Music had its origin in the Vedas, tem- 
ple music, religious invocations, padas 
and gayans all Raga-based. Contrary 
to popular belief, the Dhrupad Vanis 
were formalised long after the time of 
Haridas Swami, Tansen, Baiiu, Naik Go- 
pal and others. Though historical dat- 
es are not available, the Vanis came 
into vogue by the end of 17th century 
and developed during 18th, 19th and 
20th centuries. No musical master of 
earlier claimed that he sang Dhrupads 
of any particular Vani. From 11th to 
17th century there was only detailed 
rendering of Dhrupad compositions in 
various parts set to some raga. The 
preface of Alap/abstract exposition of 
Raga roopa by the voice with the help 
of bols like Ri, Re, Na, Tom etc., was 
unknown in the time of Tansen or even 
his 5th or 6th descendant. The earlier 
Dhrupads had religious themes and 
only after its shifting from ashrams/ 
temples to the Royal Court, the themes 
turned to Nature and secular ideas. 
'. horter compositions came into be- 
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Alap and Gamak clearly reminiscent of 
the Thok Jhala and Chikari of the Rud- 
ra Bin and Sursringar. 

Thus when Dhrupads were sung in 
different Vanis vocal alap as such was 
not in vogue. The Vanis had to be dis- 
tinguished from the style of singing, the 
ornamentations used, method of note 
production and total musical effect pro- 
duced by the rendering of the Dhrupad 
song. The Dhrupads had to be render- 
ed in real details. Soon after the emer- 
gence of abstract Raga Alap, shorter 
Dhrupads came into vogue and over the 
centuries all the grace and technicali- 
ties in Dhrupad singing started fading 
away. It has to be admitted that Dhru- 
pad has today got considerably mixed 
up since there is no dividing line bet- 
ween the compositions belonging to the 
four Vanis. Placed as we are today, we 
can at best make only an attempt to 
identify the basic features of the four 
Vanis. 

THE GOUR VANI 

The GOUR Vani was variously known 
as Goudiya, Gourhari, Govarhari, Gwa- 
liori Vani. Conflicting claims exist 
tracing its origin to Gwalior, Guhar 
meaning pearl. Govarhar or Kshatriya 
clan or Goudiya Brahmin community 
and so on. It is however agreed that 
this Vani mainly rested on ‘Aans’ & 
‘Meed.’ Compared to the number of 
stanzas, the word content was limited. 
Between words & stanzas the gaps 
were filled up by Aans or Meed. The 
voice had to be continuous with few 
breaks and pauses. The rendering was 
simple and straight. This Vani was 
ideally suited to slower compositions. 
The songs were replete with Shanta 
rasa, Gambhir rasa & Bhakti rasa. The 
style was so serene that even Laykari 


in double speed ruined the music total- 
ly. Exceptional control and melody of 
the voice was necessary to attract list- 
eners. This Vani has rightly been des- 
cribed as the Suddha Vani that is really 
chaste and pure. Swami Haridas and 
Tansen are hailed as maestros of this 
Vani. It is easy to surmise what a gift- 
ed and melodious voice Tansen must 
have possessed which made him a le- 
gend not only in his lifetime but for 
many centuries to come. 

PATHFINDER 

The DAGUR Vani has also several 
legends around its origin. One view 
states that Dagur means road and so 
this Vani is a pathfinder for Dhrupad 
music. Another view takes Dagur as 
meaning “Elder” or leader of Dhrupad. 
The third traces its origin to a place 
near Delhi earlier called Danq or jun- 
gle. After Muslim invasion this place 
prospered and was called Danguri or 
Daguri. This Vani developed during 
the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
It was still not known as Dagur Vani. 
The name was openly adopted by the 
vocalist Rahimuddin Khan, son of Allah 
Bande Khan of Bairam Khani gayaki. 

Compared to Gour Vani, this Vani 
had lyrics full of words and Dhrupads 
were sung in both Vilambit and Madh- 
yalaya. With more words available de- 
pendance on Aans and Meed was redu- 
ced. The intelligent use of laya in this 
Vani gave credence to the view that 
Dagur Vani was the source and origin 
of DHAMAR songs. There is however 
no historical evidence to sustain this 
point. As against this claim of Dagur 
Vani, there is a strong case that Baiju 
Bavra had set up an Ashram somewhere 
around Gwalior where Dhamars were 
extensively sung and taught. All these 
are however disputed points. 
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On one point however the Dagur 
Vani had a clear edge. Its composi- 
tions reflected a wider variety of “ra- 
sas” and “moods” and its field was 
more extensive than that of Gouriya 
Vani. It also used a larger variety of 
Talas. 

LAYA-ORIENTED VANI 

Regarding the origin of Khandar Vani 
also there were several views. One is 
that some Muslim musicians settled at 
a place called Khandahar in Rajasthan 
had started this style and were perhaps 
inspired by the Dagar Vani. Dhrupads 
were composed in this Vani in the time 
of Emperors Humayun and Akbar thou- 
gh this style was not called Khandar 
Vani. Another view is that Raja Samo- 
khan Singh of Singalgadh in Rajasthan 
was a master Bin player who created 
this Vani and he was born at Khanda- 
har. Legend has it that his son Misri 
Singh was a great Bin player whom 
Tansen made his son-in-law at the in- 
stance of Emperor Akbar. Tansen’s 
daughter’s dynasty has given India 
some of the best musicians who repre- 
sented a wonderful fusion of the Gouri 
and Khandar Vanis. These people 
were not Sennas as many of their des- 
cendants and supporters have almost 
succeeded in establishing by clever 
propaganda and publicity. The author 
is firmly of the view that Tansen’s des- 
cendants were the true Seniyas and 
were Dhrupad singers while Rudra Bin 
Gharanas sprang out of Khandari Vani 
and a mixture of other Vanis. The main 
feature of the Khandar Vani is rather 
loudly reflected in the Jod Alap of 
Rudra Bin. 

The Khandar Vani epitomises the 
Vir a Rasa. It is full of soft and vigoro- 
us Gamakas and bewildring patterns of 
note production. The Dhrupads in this 
Vani are set in Madhyalaya and Drut 


laya. The style is laya oriented and the 
singers in working out rhythmic patterns 
freely used the ‘bols’ of the pakhawaj 
in the songs. There is considerable 
force in the view that the Merukhandi 
style of Vistar and tanas and many 
tana patterns of Khayal music were 
handed down by the maestros of the 
Khandar Vani to posterity. 

The origin of Nauhar Vani is traced 
to a place called Nauha in Rajasthan 
and the early exponents are shown as 
Faqrullah and Hussain Khan. Techni- 
cally, this Vani is called a “Chut” orien- 
ted style with emphasis on Madhyalaya 
compositions and practically no slow 
Dhrupads. It conveyed the “Adbhuta” 
Rasa and songs were set to Talas not 
having a large number of beats. Over 
the centuries the style degenerated and 
fell into the hands of folk singers and 
travelling minstrels. Even today some 
singers in Rajasthan are called Nauhas. 
They are folk singers and have no 
knowledge of Dhrupads of Nauhari 
Vani. It is just a coincidence of names. 

These Vanis, briefly described above, 
were definitely the precursors of the 
Gharanas of Khayal and Instrumental 
music of the last 200 to 250 years. The 
Vanis were styles of rendering Dhru- 
pads as much as the Khayal Gharanas 
are distinct styles of Khayal singing 
with a definite formal basis and techni- 
cal design. 

We mentioned above that following 
Bin music the Dhrupad singers adopted 
with great skill the abstract technique 
of Vocal Raga Alap. There is an impor- 
tant point which needs mention here. 
Whatever might be the legendary repu- 
tation of the Seniya dynasty of Tansen, 
the hard truth is that the Seniyas de- 
pended on rich voice production for 
slow Dhrupad songs based on ‘Aansh’ 
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& ‘Meed’. They were not the first or 
undisputed torch-bearers of abstract 
Vocal Alap in Raga music which was 
decidedly the result of the combined 
effort of maestros of various Vanis, and 
the undeniable contribution of the Rud- 
ra Bin and perhaps Sursringar. 


Leaving out the aspect of experi- 
mentation, the Khayal style had its un- 
mistakeable roots in the Dhrupad. it 
borrowed extensively from the four 
Dhrupad Vanis, from instruments, folk 
music, dance music and has now come 
to occupy a central position in the mu- 
sical scenario. 


KHAYAL TRADITION 

The great Indian tradition of classi- 
cal music gradually blossomed into a 
new flower of many hues and great fra- 
grance known as Khayal music follow- 
ing the basics and path laid down by 
Dhrupad music. The metamorphosis 
was gradual. Niamat Shah “Sadarang” 
a Dhrupad singer and Rudra Bin player 
of Tansen’s daughter’s dynasty propa- 
gated Khayal music as a composer. A 
Court singer in the Court of Emperor 
Mohamad Shah, he taught Dhrupad and 
Bin to his sons and kinsmen. The Kha- 
yals were taught only to outside pupils. 
Actually Niamat Shah had fallen out 
with the Emperor on a trivial issue and 
had left the Court. 


He struggled and composed Khaya 
to give the Emperor a surprise som 
day. Sometime later the Emper( 
chanced to listen to Khayals sung t 
Niamat Shah's pupils. At once Niam; 
Shah was sent for and reappointed z 
Royal Musician with greater honour an 
status. It is quite interesting that th 
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The Khayal maestros, depending on 
their voice and temperament chose to 
develop mainly on two lines - - the Ala- 
pi style and the Laya-oriented style. 
The human voice has a bewildering va- 
riety of tonal qualities. Through intense 
practice, the voice develops a “sono- 
rous” ring known as Jawari (common 
to instruments) which makes the voice 
pleasant to the human ear. Simultane- 
ously different compasition pat- 
terns, method of Raga Vistar 
were evolved by different Gharanas. 
Some Gharanas use the “akar” form of 
vistar, some use the words of the Kha- 
yal. Some start with the Khayal in full 
with no “aochar” of Alap and then go 
on with the exposition of the Raga. 
Some start with the first line of the Kha- 
yal and spell out the remaining lines 
gradually while proceeding with the 
Vistar. Every Gharana has to settle on 
the sequence or stages through which 
the singer must pass. The Bandish 
first, than Badhat and Swar Vistar then 
Layakari with the Tala, then bol Tanas, 
then the faster movements and Tanas 
in the Drut Khayal. Both the Vilambit 
and Drut Khayals have a method of 
Badhat, a distinct pattern of Bol and 
fast Tanas, distinct rhythmic move- 
ments and combinations etc. The point 
to be noted is that not all Khayal sing- 
ers whatever be their reputation and 
standing — are “complete” Khaya 1 
snigers. In musical parlance we do 
hear comments that the gayaki of artist 
X is ‘‘sampurna” and that of artist Y is 
exquisite, contemplative but “khandit 


or limited, hinting that many facets 
have been left out from the singing of 
Khayal. It is not intended to bring 
down any artists of yesteryears or the 
present. Depending on voice & “talim” 
a Khayal singer has to build up his 
Gayaki. No singer can ever achieve 
every nuance of Khayal singing. The 
point however is that the more com- 
plete and systematic singer can be ea- 
sily identified. Another important thing 
is that like scholars & researchers the 
Gharana maestros tend to specialise in 
some Ragas of their choice. It is not 
that their repertoire is incomplete but 
by natural impulse they tend to gravi- 
tate towards certain groups of Ragas. 

GRAND INTERDEPENDENCE 

We may now analyse the basic fea- 
tures of some of the famous or shall we 
call them the parent vocal Gharanas. 
They have drawn rather heavily from 
Gayaki styles of various Vanis. The 
Instrumental Gharanas have in their 
turn had their basic schooling in these 
parent Gharanas and specialised on 
the basis of instrumental techniques 
and Ragas of their choice. What a 
grand interdependance do we have in 
our classical musical system? The 
human voice or Vocal Music is certain- 
ly the fountainhead. First came the 
Vedas. Padas, Bhakti Sangit, Dhrupads 
and then Khayals. Vocal music which 
guided and inspired instrumental mu- 
sic on melodic aspects had to draw 
heavily on the Rudra Bin Alap “shaili” 
to make Raga Alap on voice an inte- 
gral part of the classical system. The 
other instruments also drew from Vocal 
music and Rudra Bin. The Surbahar 
and Sitar sprang from the Bin, from the 
point of view of technique and struc- 
ture. The Sursringar and the Sarod 
came in the footsteps of the Rabab and 


then there has been a continuous inter- 
action between the instrumental styles. 
And so we have today Alap, Jod, Jha- 
la in all instruments following the Rud- 
ra Bin and Vocal Raga Alap pattern 
followed by Masithani (Vilambit) and 
Rezakhani gats (Drut) on the imagery 
of the slow and fast Khayals and Tara 
nas. And so we now have a totality of a 
musical system. Alongside, the Tala 
System which has also brilliantly inter- 
acted with both Vocal and Instrumental 
styles helped to considerably heighten 
the total musical effect. 

To study we might pick on four par- 
ent Gharanas namely, 

1. The Delhi Gharana. (the earli- 
est Gharana but now not so 
much in the limelight). 

2. The Gwalior Gharana, consider- 
ed to be the doyen amongst Kha- 
yal Gharanas. 

3. The Jaipur Gharana and 

4. The Agra Gharana. 

Whether we like it or not, most, if not 
all, of the other Gharanas are either the 
offshoots or tributaries of these parent 
Gharanas and are in some way or the 
other indebted to them for ideas, me- 
thodology and guidelines. 

Every Gharana has its own specialiti- 
es and nuances. There are however a 
few basic points which every Gharana 
gayaki must rely upon both for its emi- 
nence and acceptability. These are 
briefly, 

1. Technique of voice production. 

2 . The design of compositions/bandishes. 

3. Use of boltans. 
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4. Style of Raga Vistar. 

5. Choice of Raga or Raga Specialisation. 

6. The scheme of Tanas. 

The presence of these features make 
for a complete or Sampurna Gharana. 
We may now examine the sources and 
features of the parent gharanas. 

THE DELHI GHARANA 

This is the oldest Khayal Gharana as 
its master musician was none other 
than Niamat Shah Sadarang, the Court 
musician of Mohamad Shah, Emperor 
of Delhi. His Khayal compositions con- 
tain references to Mohamad Shah 
“Rangile” and he used his famous pen 
name of “Sadarang ”. The last Mughal 
Emperor Bahadur Shah Jafar was also 
a Khayal composer and his Ustad Mia 
Achpal or Ghulam Hussain firmly esta- 
blished the Delhi Gharana. Later Tan- 
ras Khan, trained by Achpal, became a 
great Khayal singer and a legendary 
exponent of Delhi Gharana. His son 
Umrao Khan took this Gayaki forward 
and thereafter came several great well 
known singers like Nanhe Khan, Sam- 
man Khan and the great Sarangi play- 
er Mamman Khan. In the 20th century, 
this Gharana was led by Ustad Chand 
Khan and later Nasir Ahmed. This 
Gharana excelled in : 

— Picturesque Tanas like Jod, Tod ke Tana, 
Jhoola ke tanas, Ukhad kc tanas. Phande 
etc. 

Use of very fast Tanas in Drut Khayals, 

Varied structures of Khayals in styles 
like Palki, Sawar, Rail, and uncommon 
rhythms. 

Tremendous control over Laya and Tala. 


Brilliant use of Sargams in Khayal sing. 

ing. 

THE GWALIOR GHARANA 

This is easily the doyen amongst 
Khayal Gharanas. The master figure 
was Ghulam Rasul of Lucknow. Then 
came Nathan Pirbux who migrated 
from Lucknow to Gwalior and his 
illustrious descendents Haddu Khan, 
Hassu Khan, Nathu Khan, Muhmad 
i Khan and Rahmat Khan. This Gharana 
showed unparalleled mastery and con- 
trol over the Todi group of Ragas. All 
the Ustads of this Gharana were Court 
singers of Gwalior Durbar. Haddu & 
Hassu Khans were liberal teachers. 
They taught Shahdad Khan, the great 
grandfather of Vilayat Khan Sitariya. 
More importantly this Gharana produ- 
ced a string of very illustrious discipies 
from Maharashtra led by Balkrishna 
Bua Ichalkaranjikar, Vasudev Joshi and 
Baba Dixit. Balkrishna Bua trained the 
legendary Vishnu Digambar Paluskar 
who literally carried the flag of Gwalior 
Gharana to Bombay, Pune & Mahara- 
shtra. Then emerged a band of brilli- 
ant singers besides the great trio of 
Omkarnath Thakur, Vinayakrao Patwar- 
dhan, Narayanrao Vyas apart from Pa- 
luskar's son D. V. Paluskar who died 
young. Nisar Hussain of this Gharana 
trained up another group of disciples 
namely. Shankar Pandit, Krishnarao 
Pandit, Ramkrishna Bua Vaze and Raja 
Bhaiya Poonchwale. Even Anant Ma- 
nohar Joshi. Gajanan Rao Joshi and 
Bhimsen Joshi were moulded in their 
formative years by the Gwalior Ghara- 
na. Yet another stalwart Inayet Hus- 
sain, who was court singer in Nepal, 

brought up the Rampur Sahaswan Ga- 
yaki with famous singers as Mushtaq 
Hussain, Fida Hussain and the latter's 


son Nisar Hussain Khan. The basic 
features of this Gharana were ; 

’ — Very powerful throwing of the voice. 

— Dhrupad based Khayal. 

_ No Alap or ‘aochar’ but straight presen- 
tation of Raga through Vilambit & Drut 
Khayals. 

— Straight and Sapat Tanas. 

— Powerful Boltans. 

— Use of Gamakas and Behalawas. 

All in all it was a great gayaki, mas- 
culine, picturesque, brilliant and very 
melodious with an awe-inspiring reper- 
toire of compositions in many Ragas. 

THE JAIPUR GHARANA 

The Master figure was Mohamad Ali 
Khan “Manrang”, followed by his des- 
cendants Mohamad Khan and Ashiqali 
Khan. There is a view that the Patiala 
Gharana branched off from Jaipur 
Gharana. Another view is that is was 
shaped by the Gwalior Gharana. A 
great exponent of this Gharana was Al- 
ladia Khan originally from Atrauli (a 
bastion of Agra Gharana) and later of 
Jaipur who gave Khayal music a totally 
new turn and direction. In this line 
came Bhurji Khan, Nisarali, Kesarbai, 
Mallikarjun Mansur, Nivritti Bua Sarnaik 
and others. 

The Jaipur Gharana is Dhrupad bas- 
ed in the Vistar portion of its Khayals. 
The voice production is open but to 
some extent cultured. The composi- 
tions are brief. The Khayals are seldom 
sung in real Vilambit but mostly in Ma- 
dhyalaya with fantastic use of Boltans 
and Layakari. The Tanas are basically 
“vakra” in pattern and call for tremen- 
dous application and practice. 


THE AGRA GHARANA 

Alakhdas and Mulukdas were the 
first precursors of this Gharana but a 
definite shape and form was given by 
Haji Sujan Khan, a junior contempo- 
rary of Mia Tansen. Later Gaghe Khu- 
da bux, Ghulam Abbas Khan and Kal- 
ian Khan took the Gharana forward. 
Khuda Bux had learnt Khayals from Na- 
than Pirbux of Gwalior and so both 
Agra and Gwalior Gayakis have several 
features in common particularly in 
voice production. In the next genera- 
tion came Faiyyaz Khan, Tassaduq Hus- 
sain, Nathan Khan followed by Vilayat 
Hussain Khan. Of them all Faiyyaz 
Khan was the brightest jewel in the 
crown of the Agra Gharana. The au- 
thor had the rare and good fortune, in 
his formative years of receiving guid- 
ance from the Ustad, then a Court mu- 
sician of Baroda Durbar, and also from 
Ustad Abid Hussain Binkar (Jaipur Gha- 
rana) of Baroda Durbar. 

Like Gwalior, Agra Gharana has 
thrown up many great singers with 
whom the author had personal conta- 
cts. To name but a few, Khadim Hus- 
sain, Atta Hussain, Latafat Hussain, 
Asad Ali (Delhi) and that bright and lu- 
minous singer Sharafat Hussain whom 
fate snatched away from us rather pre- 
maturely. The great maestro, teacher 
and singer Pt. S. N. Ratanjankar of 
Lucknow Maurice/Bhatkhande College 
fame was a pupil of Faiyyaz Khan and 
a product of the Agra Gharana. 

The basic features of this Gharana 
may be summed up as under : 

>*£vr- Preface^ Akp/Nom Tom in Dhrupad 

style foSowcd by Dhamar. 

Dhrupad based Vilambit Khayals. 

Exquisite Drut Khayals with brilliant Bol- 
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Lari. exploiting to the full rhythmic 
effects. 

— Excellent use of bol tans. 

_ Bold and powerful voice and Tanas with 
heavy and clear beats often resembling 
the sound of cannon firing, thunder and 

lighting. 

These in brief are the main features 
of the parent Gharanas. There are 
many other illustrious Gharanas and it 
is well-nigh impossible to exhaust them 
in one discussion. We all have the hi- 
ghest respect and regard for them. Our 
failure to make references to many liv- 
ing vocal stalwarts who have kept up 
the traditions of these Gharanas is not 
intended and is deeply regretted. Nor 
has it been possible to touch upon the 
Instrumental gharanas. 

However it needs to be reiterated that 
in Ghanara development, cross ferti i- 
sation and assimilation of different cul- 
tures and musical strains have played a 
great part. This has enriched the Gha- 
ranas and kept them free to absorb new 
ideas and forms. 

SEACHANGE 


fight for their livelihood. Determined 
not to compromise their art and posi- 
tion. many of them just perished un- 
seen and unheard for there was no 
court of appeal or redress. Several 
representatives of the Agra, Delhi, Jai- 
pur, Rampur, Indore Gharanas spent 
years in great poverty and want after 
Independence. A few only were pro- 
vided for by All India Radio. Many of 
their dependants had to abandon music 
and take to other means of livelihood. 
Kathak dancer families took to singing 
Thumris and Sarangi players tried tea- 
ching vocal music. The simple reason 
was that they and their art were not ca- 
pable of compromise and the new list- 
ening public, vastly increased in num- 
ber, was just unable to relish their mu- 
sic and looked for exciting and enter- 
taining music. The change started in 
mid-fifties and by the eighties the very 
fabric cf classical music, its practice 
and presentation changed phenomen- 
onally. We have had musicians and 
some amongst them having the fore- 
sight (though not that amount of know- 
ledge or musical excellence) develop- 
ed the necessary strategy to carve out 
a niche and future for themselves. 


Let us now attempt an assessment of 
the present relevance and influence of 
so many Gharanas (Vocal and instru- 
mental), the richest heritage handed 
over to us by history. Before the ad- 


vent of the British, the culture of clas- 
sical music was largely confined to 


royal courts of Moghuls, Nawabs, 
jas and Zamindars apart from Ashrz 
and Temple campuses. After the 
tish left and coming of independer 
a sea change has taken place. Tho 
new possibilities have opened up. 
^Pe °f patronage and environrr 
(Mahol) in which our musical cul 
flourished had come to an end M 
living scions of rich Gharanas hac 


The scenario had changed altoge- 
ther. The Ustad-shisya parampara was 
dying out. courts of patronage had 
gone, the traditionally enlightened mu- 
sic listeners and lovers (nurtuned by 
courts) were too gone. What followed 
next is too well-known. There was 3 
mushrooming of schools and institutions 
imparting music to students through a 
large number of teachers. Music tend- 
ed to become commercialised. Artists 
were driven to perform before varied 
audiences Gften uninitiated in music 
and insisting upon “pleasing” or “ex- 
citing performances in a very limited 
time span because, for the new listen* 
er s life had many callings and time 


for listening to classical music was ra- 
ther limited. Numerous “artistes”, not 
even properly trained, emerged along- 
side various commercialised groups of 
organisers of music conferences and 
soirees. All in all, it was fine time for 
a limited number of clever performers 
having a reasonably good musical 
background and more so for a large 
number of new and up coming artists 
who had successfully assessed the 
“listeners’ requirements” and tailored 
their music within the framework of 
changed ‘tastes’ and commercial con- 
siderations. Independence further op- 
ened the floodgates of the West and 
‘propagation of culture’ because of ma- 
jor preoccupation of various organisa- 
tions and artists. The Khandani Ustad 
and his music became total misfits in 
this new environment and ethos. Mu- 
sic had to be taught in Universities and 
institutions by teachers of varying back- 
grounds who were no match for the 
earlier musicians either in skill or know- 
ledge. Earning a livelihood through 
music in such ‘open’ and competitive 
conditions became a commercial pro- 
position. 

The most interesting but perhaps in- 
evitable development in the changed 
context, has been the movement laun- 
ched by several performers, organisers 
and listeners alike to work out and in- 
troduce ‘innovations’ in our classical 
musical system so that it adapts itself 
to ‘present day’ requirements. And so 
we have new styles, compromises, mu- 
tilations, new creations and all manner 
of new things brought in. Indian music 
has been historically changing over 
the centuries — a slow process where 
innovations did take place but within 
the mainstream of musical culture. In- 
novations came in phases. Firstly, 
rhythm and Tala became far too promi- 


nent and engrossing. Secondly, West- 
ern influence over orchestration and 
jazz music encouraged compromises in 
instrumental music in respect of both 
raga content and taking of liberties in 
different ways. Thirdly, there was a 
craze for speed and tayari in music. 
This new licence was far too pronoun- 
ced in the North whereas the South 
seriously held on to its traditions and 
tried to protect, as much as possible, 
the pristine purity of its music. Prof. 
Waman Rao Deshpande, the well- 
known musicologist and musician in his 
book Indian Musical Traditions has 
brought to light Undisciplined singing” 
and “spectacularism”, that crept into 
classical music “to please the audien- 
ce.” Who created the audience, asks 
the professor, who has the answer too. 
Certainly the musician. The names are 
many but no need to enumerate them. 
What needs to be examined is, in the 
professor’s words, “how do we enter- 
tain crowds without lowering the higher 
standard of Indian music ? It is diffi- 
cult to say, what the shape of things 
will be or how the artists will meet the 
situations. This question persistently 
nags the minds of those who care for 
preservation of our musical standards.” 

CAUTION & CARE 

The musically educated listeners and 
patrons and the restraint of the musi- 
cians kept things under some form of 
check as no one was prepared to throw 
our rich musical heritage overboard. 
And then there always were “rules of 
the game” and any musician taking 
undue and unwarranted liberties was 
sure to be found out and, on occa- 
sions, openly cautioned and repriman- 
ded by both seniors and even listeners. 

I have seen this happen in concerts 
in Bombay, Pune and Baroda. One re- 
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primand had a rippling effect on the 
performers in general for quite some 
time. Personalities like Faiyaz Khan, 
Vilayat Hussain Khan, Pandit Ratanian- 
kar, Allauddin Khan, Ahmad Jan Thi- 
rakua, Hafeez Ali never hesitated to 
frown whenever occasion demanded 
and their very presence acted as a 
check on the more adventurous perfor- 
mers. 


Where are these checks now ? To- 
day we have just compromised all the 
way. Even the seniors will just not 
speak out. Perhaps no one wants to 
be unpleasant and when compromise 
has become almost a way of life, how 
can we expect music alone to remain 
an island of chastity and discipline ? 


Many seniors have rudely asked was 
all this change and dramatisation nece- 
ssary ? A genuine coin, in cultural 
phraseology, was never required to 
pass off as Counterfeit. Why did know- 
ledgeable musicians indulge in this 
risky adventure ? 


So innovations were introduced by 
the celebrities themselves. It is quite a 
mystery why they did all these. On the 
other hand, the heavens would not 


have fallen if they had tried to go a lit 
slow and to remain in the mainstre? 
of our traditional music. No dot 
classical music, as a performing a 
has been greatly enriched and a n< 
direction has been given. The celeb 

h' e H r' 6 ,hemselves safe since th 
had ,he lr f lrm grounding and traini 
hi classical music and were highly g 
® d , artists, who could take somerfc 

!heir Li 35 ' 0 ques,ion is what at* 
their followers and enthusiasts ? w 

the models" in them, they took to tl 

new style which deflected a very | a 

number of performers from the classi, 


path. By a queer irony of fate, the true 
classicists now started to be called 
"old-timers” as against the modern and 
progressive artists who were sprouting 
all over. We have had no periodical 
evaluation of our musical culture from 
time to time as in the West and so the 
extent of deflection and devaluation in 
our classical music is difficult to assess 
with any degree of accuracy. 

THE CULTURE EXPANSION 

The above is only by way of back- 
ground to come to grips with the real 
situation. There are strong opposing 
points of views also. One clearly is — 
must our classical music and cultural 
heritage remain confined to a select 
groups of performers and listeners ? 
Should not the gates be thrown open 
to all listeners and aspiring musicians 
in the present democratic set-up ? Cul- 
ture must be clearly above castes and 
groups. We suppose the type of con- 
flict and contradiction we are facing to- 
day are bound to arise when the envi- 
ronment and ethos are themselves 
changing in the field of music. We 
have a rush of newcomers. The cul- 
ture of classical music (though greatly 
commercialised) has phenomenally ex- 
panded. Despite some degree of low- 
ering of standards and deflection from 
strict discipline, it must be conceded 
that extremely talented musicians have 
emerged in recent decades displaying 
epth, refinement, and virtuosity of a 
level which is reminiscent of the old 
masstros. | s this not proof of the in- 
nate vitality and pulsating strength of 
our classical tradition and heritage ? 
Entertamment apart, many basic ques- 

hitnH em f^ gin 9 fr °m intelligent, uninhl- 

beinn and mquisitive young minds) are 
being raised and simple answers to 
them cannot be given. | s this no. the 
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emergence of a brave new world in 
classical music ? Is this not a challen- 
ge and at the same time the sign of a 
great struggle to fuse the past with the 
present and create a new synthesis ? 
Music can no longer be “caged” by 
conservatives, diehards and fundamen- 
talists. It is only the intelligent, gifted, 

imaginative, properly trained and hard- 
working persons who can today deliver 
the goods and satisfy the urges of the 
music lovers. They must be sound and 


honest and not upstarts backed up by 
publicity alone. 

The situation, however, is still fluid. 
Old values are clearly in the melting pot 
and new values are slow to develop 
and thereafter gain all round acceptan- 
ce. How is classical music to survive, 
keep up its traditions and imbibe new 
developments to fit into the changed 
age of listening and popular urges ? 
This is the million dollar question to- 
day. 
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CULTURAL SCENE IN BOMBAY 


T he Youth has taken to classical 
music on a no-nonsense basis. 
They make sure to have firm roots in 
tradition and yet avoiding the wornout 
beaten track, they seek pastures new 
in aesthetic explorations and in-depth 
expression. While those with naturally 
gifted voice strive to preserve and pro- 
gress with it. those not so gifted care- 
fully culture it and attain quite a high 
standard. One thing that is observed 
common among these talents is that 
those who amble for performing forum 
are invariably not on a purely profes- 
sional pursuit but take it as a serious 
hobby, as a source of positive relaxa- 
tion from their career or vocation. It is 
also observed, generally that those who 
launch on successfully on art forum 
have a brilliant academic career too. 
It is in their genes, perhaps, to shine in 
any field they choose to specialise. 

It was "the quarter of the Youth,” one 
may say, as their emergence on the 
concert forum had to be reckoned with 
what with the various concerts and lec- 
dems held in the metropolis proving 
their participation on high level. 

The August-September session of the 
Shanmukhananda, obviously a continu- 

ced^n ' i' Y ° U,h Pr0 9 ,amme s’’ comrnen- 
tn d r o JlJne ’ provided continued fillip 
the up-and-coming artistes from 
Bombay and the South, especially Mad 

came 'in^o'bolcT relief and^the'f ° f Ban '' S 
thp Vo, • . , and the fervour of 

teacher A. S P an ' J , ' Veteran - 

'°™. .Cho 


s. Ramanathan’s well-set evocative 
presentation, Pattammal’s ‘paataantara* 
suddha, Balamani’s concert verve, 
and K. S. Narayanaswamy’s ‘Vainika- 
gayaka’ sustenance, while the percus- 
sion accompanists ranged their wares 
from Palphat Raghu’s complex varia- 
tions, to the Sarvalaghu ease of Karai- 
kudi Chandramauli and onto the ebulli- 
ent ensemble enthusiasm of Nandaku- 
mar. 

Those who have had the benefit of be* 
jng trained by stalwarts of different 
styles did try to strike a balance, altho- 
ugh the Guru under whom they current- 
ly study did have an influence. Which 
is as it should be. But in all these 
efforts, the youngsters, one should 
commend them for their tenacity, re- 
mained within the ambit of classicism 
and were not inclined towards light 
variety, dilution or hybrid brand. One 
more commendable feature found am- 
ong the young vocalists was the heal- 
thy care they took of their voices. That 
given proper direction, guidance and 
encouragement they should be the ho- 
pes of the future goes without saying. 

Considered against this backdrop 

f®, P T/° rmer had som ething promis- 
ng to offer. It was S. P. Ramh’s voice, 
its depth, range and resonance, its re- 

. ness fme, y meshing into Lalgudi’s 
listene m r ent r h ,0 7 WhiCh Captivated the 

da Kamhh harUkeSI ’ Sr,ran iani, Bega- 
certainlu bh ° J ' Shanmu khapriya - he 
geet y presented a ‘Ghathra’ san- 

was much 

The shift in S ' Jayashree ’s recital. 

especial ! 2 emphasis was distinct 
Peeially when one had observed her 


earlier style conforming to fine vocal 
norms. Sure, her wafer-thin voice 
has now acquired a glow, a performing 
verve. It was an unhampered stream 
of melody in which she gyrated through 
Bahudari, Sahana, Mohana Kalyani, 
Sankarabharanam, Ragamalika, Tilla- 
na, etc., with impeccable felicity. 

In fact, Ramh and Jayashree’s music 
was full of aesthetics and artistry well up 
for concert forum. However one wish- 
ed they sustained and entrenched in 
the true sense of a vocal musician, 
gaining a hold on the slow-paced, se- 
date artistry becoming true Nadopasa- 
kas. 

The semblance of this was discerni- 
ble in P. Unni Krishnan, who put his 
Iheart and soul into his musical rendi- 
tion. The accent was on ‘Nayam’ thou- 
gh he saw to the other aspects of con- 
cert presentational forms too with equal 
care. Firm in his traditional moorings 
he brought out the grandeur and grace 
of the classical idiom. Whether sway- 
ing Bahudari or sustaining Bhairavi, the 
solemn Sahana or lilting Tilang — 
there was maturity, poise and punch. 

Nayam was again the high-point of 
Geetha Murali who has now settled to 
a slow-mellowed gait compared to the 
vibrant stride that used to mark her 
«arly performances. The renditions 
thus acquired a sedate, smooth eloqu- 
ence, highlighting the subtle charm of 
the indepth exploration. Devamano- 
hari, Dhanyasi and Purvikalyani brou- 
ght out the inherent pathos in the Ra- 
gas. The mood pervaded the Tukka- 
das too. 

Toeing the beaten track, Geetha 
Rajasekhar of Madras made her accent 
on her sincerity to the musical ‘pantha’ 
of the past. Fluency, easy range were 
her strength. Cultivating some more 
sustained grace and designing some 


gamaka-oriented phrasings she could 
add weight to her presentation. Quite 
a few rare Kritis adorned her reper- 
toire. Her Viruththam reflected the 
potential she has and she could well 
well exploit this for alapana and nira- 
val. 

That Subha Sampath, a talent from 
Bombay, has had not much of an ex- 
posure on the concert forum was per- 
haps a reason why she underplayed 
her talent and stuck to a mechanical 
reproduction. However her Ragam- 
Tanam-Pallavi held promise of the art 
she is capable of. 

One was struck with the maturity of 
Jayashree Arvind, a Vainika, who finely 
toed the Gayaki style and made her 
Veena sing. The deflections, gama- 
kas, not underplayed, nor overstressed 
to malign the melody, she played with 
the succinct subtlety, bringing out the 
aesthetics of the melody and the essen- 
ce of the composition. Her Darbar, 
Lathangi and Karaharapriya made a 
neat array of sensitive musical enunci- 
ation. Playing with an innate relish 
she made her recital a balanced fare. 
The alapanas, the Swaraprastharas, 
the Tanamalika, the Pallavi Vinyasa in 
Khanda Triputa and Swaramalika in 
RTP each fitted into its respective slot 
without much ado. It was a concert 
neatly planned and well performed in a 
sedate style. 

The Violin accompanists Ananthara- 
man and Calcutta Balaji for these con- 
certs were accommodative while San- 
karanarayanan and Rajesh Srinivasan 
fMridangam) played with certain spon- 
taneity, punch and pep. Their Thanis 
made an impress giving expression to 
the felicity and virtuosity they have ac- 
quired. 

The thrill of young percussionists 
presenting a laya-ensemble is an ex- 



perience, one that is to be gone throu- 
gh and not analysed in mere words. 
The harmony, synchrony, the part play- 
ing, the solo strips and the exciting 
finale all make it a pleasant participa- 
tion. an entertainment, for both the per- 
formers and the audience. The Sa- 
bha’s students under the baton of 
Ambalapuzha Nandakumar presented a 
Layalahari adding a feather in the cap 
to the organisation. 

Young buds like Vijay Natesan, Vivek 
Rajagopal, Vidya Balasubramanian, 
Vivek Shivaram, Chidambaram, Kumar 
and others played with an abandon. 
The Laya Vadya Vrinda had Vanamala 
Dikshit (violin) and Hema Balasubra- 
manian (flute) providing melodic back- 
drop. 


It is commonly believed that the art of 
the legendary Bala, the Queen of Abhi- 
naya, died with her. For, none of her 
shisyas seemed to rise up anywhere 
near her level. Such was her im- 
peccable artistry that she became one 
with the expression, the emotion, when- 
ever she rendered a Padam, Javali or 
a Varnam in a Bharata Natyam recital 

WoH ,mPre f Si ° n 90t somew hat regis- 

niP h remf , orced whe " a senior disci- 

n .h , rS , m Sri Lanka ma ^e a hash 

at i h ti r y e S0 ,inely evolved by Bala 
at a National Bharata Natyam seminar 

a couple of years ago Pedantl I 

an U d eri th ! t SanChariS,orSan charis'sake 
and that too in Bala’c . sake 

art-lovers were non-plussed. °° ' Tt ' 9 

whenYYe found tXSi** * 

'ost. bu, very much aHve with T ^ 
and sustenance if not with enS ' ,y 
charisma in her daunht^ ,he Same 

Lakshmi's performance a Y 

Theatre was a qreat ™ u the Tata 

jh umping *ucc« ls 

IT. .tee » toh . d s « nh ™"' s “. 


Bombay some years ago with her mo. 
ther supporting her from the wing$ 
(vocal) at the Shanmukhananda would 
remember that she could not make 
much of an impact, leave alone, contL 
nuing her mother’s Ban!. But what a 
pleasant surprise to see her turning 
Into a torch-bearer of the Bala school ! 

It was a dance different from the 
ones that are presented today. One of 
Bhavabhinaya in intensity. No innova- 
tive hassles, no acrobatics of adavus. 
In fact the Nritta was woven to the es- 
sentials with some subtle intricacies 
though with her physique, tall and 
heavy build, she could only render 
them with some rigidity. What how- 
ever struck unique was the old-time 
grandeur of relaxed expression. There 
was depth and life in her expressions 
and the number of sancharis made no 
stale repetition. 

The gamut of emotions that came 
into display from a love-lorn maiden 
torn by pangs of separation, a heroine 
shuddering the dream of her beloved 
enjoying the company cf the other wo- 
man, a wronged beloved turning out 
her Lord for his erroneous behaviour 
or a woman wilting under remorse of a 
lost opportunity or for that matter a 
devotee, an outcaste, straining to get a 

tiYrfT the Lord over ,he obstruc- 
IOH of a large bull (Nandi) - all made 

'or an evening of gripping experience. 

f/)/MP a n? damS Nlddirai yil Soppanath- 
£ ,u n, / UVarali) ' K uva layakshiro (Gou- 

Sa!J^7u°, (Nadanar "akriya), Va- 
in visual cY Ude * Natakuranii ) gained 

a » times LaYshm' 0 !? 33 Sin9ing herSelf 
all tellina py ' brought out an over- 

Besides ttie v ^ re * siv,ty t0 her abhina Y a ‘ 

ra narayanan V and T| ,S |, SaraSWathy ® anka ‘ 
musicians of h- sha Sivakumar were 
the ri l ^' 9h ca| ibre and could 

‘hat mostly refKed th° ^ evoca,ion 
f acial expressions d ,hrou gh eye and 

• Another highlight 


was an American. Douglas Knight’s 
fnridangam, for the dance. 

Now settled in the USA, Lakshmi is 
carrying on the tradition her mother had 
set, in her Balasaraswathi School of 
Indian Music and Dance at New Jersey. 
And it is heartening to learn that while 
many a dancer abroad distorts the art 
to make a quick buck, there are still few 
who adhere to the tradition and to their 
heritage. And that ensures a safe fu- 
ture of Indian classical art whether 
nurtured at home or abroad. 

It is learnt, from reliable sources 
Lakshmi is this year’s “Nrityachooda- 
mani” to be conferred by the Krishna 
Gana Sabha, Madras during the De- 
cember festival. A well-earned title. 

From ‘Kamalalaya Theertam’ (Tiru- 
varur) to Kolhapur temple it has been 
quite an elevating experience, a revela- 
tion, to the alumni of the Shanmukha- 
nanda Sangeetha Vidyalaya who took 
Dikshitar’s Navavaranas to the interior 
of Maharashtra. Going through Devi 
Bhagavatham, a student spotted the 
shrine of Goddess Mahalakshmi at 
Kolhapur as one of the most ‘powerful' 
places to seek blessings of the divine 
mother and that inspired a journey to 
this historical city. 

Writes Janaki Swamy : 

In Devi Bhagavatham, the supreme Goddess 
tells Himavan, the King of Himalayas, that 
she would be born to him as his daughter in 
order to complete her work in the world. 
Overjoyed at the prospect of Devi being bom 
to him as his daughter Himavan asks her 
“which arc the places on earth, where Bhak- 
tas get your full blessings for worshipping 
you?” Devi mentions various places the 
First being Kolhapur where she is enshrined 
as Mahalakshmi and among others “Kamala- 
laya Thecrtham, Tiruvarur. where site is Ka- 
malambika’*. 

So the musical sojourn started and 
the students, the first batch of the Ad- 
vanced class, who have had the privil- 


ege of rendering the gems at the Mum- 
moorrthi Jayanthi festival, Tiruvarur, 
last year, were given an opportunity to 
render them at the sanctum sanctorum 
of Goddess Mahalakshmi. 

What overwhelmed them was the re- 
ceptivity of the Maharashtrians to the 
compositions and their eagerness to 
learn more about the details of the 
Navavaranas. An introductory com- 
pering of the Kritis only whetted their 
appetite for more. Do we need any 
better source of National integration 
than Music 9 

The Youth force in the city has made 
quite a stride in awakening the cultu- 
ral consciousness among their ilk. 
The efforts of the SPIC-MACAY. Indian 
Music Circle etc., the exclusively Youth 
forum in recent times towards educat- 
ing the young collegians and school 
children and drawing them closer to 
classical music have yielded good re- 
sults. A recent lec-dem by Dr. L. Sub- 
ramaniam, the violin maestro who has 
interacted with Western classicists and 
Jazz musicians and made a name for 
himself in the international music circle, 
under SPIC-MACAY deserves mention 
in this context. 

, Commencing with a short introduc- 
tion of the uniqueness of Karnatak 
music, its concert paddati and the place 
of Violin in it, he kindled the interests 
of the student-audience who participa- 
ted with full force and what started as 
a lec-dem was turned into a question- 
answer session. The young maestro 
patiently replied all the questions try- 
ing to convince the students. During 
the discussions one learnt much about 
the technical differences between and 
distinctive features in Violin play of the 
Western idiom and Karnatak system, 
the divergent harmony — melody 
streams and the 'misconception' of 
orchestra in Indian musical milieu. 
Quite an enlightenment at that. 


KINNARI 



Sri Shanmukhananda Fine Arts & 
Sangeetha Sabha (Regd.) 

292, Jayshankar Yagnik Marg, Bombay-400 022. 

PROGRAMMES FOR OCTOBER & DECEMBER 1991 


26.10.91 
Saturday 
6.00 p.m. 

27.10.1991 
Sunday 
6.00 p.m. 


Sangeetha Kalanidhi 
Smt. D. K. Pattammal 
Shri R. K. SriRamkumar 
Shri Suresh 

Shri N. Ravikiran 

Kumari B. Gayatri 
(Product of the Sabha’s 
Sangeetha Vidyalaya) 
Shri Trichur Narendran 


— Vocal 
— Violin 
— Mridangam 

— Chltra Veena 
(Gottu Vadyam) 
— Violin 


ocmyeema viuyaiaya; 

' Shri Trichur Narendran — Mridangam 

CO-SPONSORED BY M/S. GENERAL INSURANCE 
CORPORATION OF INDIA. 


27.10.91 
Sunday 
10.00 a.m. 


7.12.91 
Saturday 
6.00 p.m. 

8.12.91 
Sunday 
6.00 p.m. 


Smt. D. K. PATTAMMAL’S LECTURE 
DEMONSTRATION for the benefit of the Students 
of the Sabha’s Sangeetha Vidyalaya — 

AT SABHA PREMISES — 

DECEMBER PROGRAMMES 

Smt. Tarveen Mehra 

(An eminent Danseuse from Delhi) 

— Bharatanatyam 6 
Kuchipudi Dance 


Shri V. V. Subrahmanyam 
Shri V. V. Ravi 


— Violin Duet 


thr! t!i l I ani r V i! 1 r Muru 9abhoopathy 
Shri Neyveli Narayanan 

?»ciP« e sof Mridangam Maestro 
Late Shri Thanjavur Upendran) 


— Double 
Mridangam 


Concerts 


17.11.91 
Sunday 
6.00 p.m. 


Venue : INDIAN GYMKHANA GROUNDS, MATUNGA 
BOMBAY-400 019. 

OF 

"RamayanTdIn?! !al T let E “ AMAUNI ' S 

Bombay-400 b 0 i 8 ^ /S ’ Gazebo Industries Pvt. Ltd.. 
& 0 m M d. 7 ' Shfl Idedansingh Bharara, Chairman 

ssroisr car - 1 b »">« ***• 




“Growing Up With Music ” 

(Speaking of the power ot the Youth in the promotion of the perform- 
ing arts, its intelligence and innovative spirit, here is a first hand impression 
of a participant from Bombay in the festival of a 6-year-old Youth Forum at 
Madras, that has made quite a stride “growing up with music.”) 


Y outh Association for Classical Mu- 

■ sic, Madras (YACM) was started by 
a band of young dedicated enthusiasts 
for Classical Music, in 1985. Educated 
young women and men from different 
walks of life from Madras were brought 
together by two common and equally 
powerful forces : 

i) fear that classical music was dormant es- 
pecially amongst the youth; 

ii) deep love for Indian Classical Music. 

And thus YACM was born and has 
completed six years. 

During this short period the young 
enthusiasts have brought in many inno- 
vative items in the functioning so that 
the latent in the youngsters can be 
brought out and an exchange of idejfc 
can be had for the improvement of In- 
dian Classical Music. 

The idea of this organisation has 
been : 

(a) to foster Indian Classical Music. 

(b) create an opportunity for young talented 
classical musicians to perform. 

(c) revive interest in and respect for classical 
music amongst the youth. 

The Association functions on four 
key wings, viz., the Monthly Concerts 
Committee, the Dhwani Committee, the 
Workshop and Lec-Dem Committee and 
the Trust and Public Relations Com- 


mittee who do the planning, organising 
and implementation. 

The regular activities of YACM are : 

(a) Monthly Concerts (concert by young 
artistes less than 30 years of age) are pre- 
sented at different parts of the city of 
Madras. 

(b) Aradhanas : Tyagaraja, Shyama Sastri 
and Dikshitar. This provides the Associ- 
ation an opportunity to discover new 
talent. 

(c) Lecture-Demonstrations by Senior Vid- 
wans and Musicologists to educate the 
public at large and youngsters in parti- 
cular. 

(d) Music Workshops : These workshops are 
akin to training programme. A particular 
aspect of music is dealt with in depth and 
the performers are given an opportunity 
to develop their skill in it. The basic 
concept is first explained and certain gui- 
delines arc provided. 

(e) Scholarship programmes : Deserving stu- 
dents of music are trained under veterans 
in various aspects of music. 

(0 Publication of the bi-monthly newsletter 
DHWANI — This helps the members to 
keep in touch with the activities of the 
Association, besides featuring interviews/ 
profiles, quiz and snippets. 

The Anniversary Celebrations con- 
ducted in August roundabout is a festi- 
val wherein there are : 


Daily concerts 

Music Competitions 

Music Quiz-laying emphasis on the knowledge 

of music and its related aspects. YACM has 

as inter-institutional Music Quiz. 

The other events are : 

Akshara Antadi : An adaptation of a 
very popular game called Antakshari. 
The opener is asked to sing a song be- 
ginning with a particular syllable. The 
next person continues with a song that 
begins with the syllable in which the 
previous one ended. In this game one 
gets credit for not only singing as re- 
quired but also for pointing out errors 
committed by other participants. 

Raga Repertoire : Ragas are classifi- 
ed as common, not so common and 
rare. A participant may choose a lot 
from any of these categories and sing 
the raga indicated in that lot. If he sin- 
gs it correctly, he gets point depending 
on the category. This year this was 
replaced by Swara-Jam a fast-paced- 
Swara Kalpana test. 

Panel Discussion : In order to sur- 
face the thoughts and ideas amongst 
She younger generation regarding the 
different aspects of music, discussions 
are held. 

Tala Tarangini : It is the percus- 
sionists' session in which they are 
required to instantly reproduce orally 
as well as on their instrument korvais' 
played by the other percussionist. 
One’s Konnakkol proficiency too gets 
highlighted here. While correct re- 
production is fully appreciated, liberty 
to raise objections on reproduction is 
also given. 


The outstanding aspect of this yea 
celebration was the one-day Garni 
fashioned like a village rnela, the c 
nival featuring around 15 stalls, most 
which featuring innovative games 
formation-counters and the like ’ 
the day of the Carnival, an ’on-the-s. 


concert competition and a musical 
treasure-hunt were also arranged. 

The last day of the festival had a 
unique projection. The ceremony was 
preceded by a unique Audio Visual 
presentation wherein the artistes inclu- 
ding the accompanists participating in 
the festival were shown on a screen 
with an audio-recording of the concert. 

To highlight the achievements of 
YACM : Introduced creative efforts to 
popularise Indian Classical Music, pre- 
sented more than 150 concerts till date 
and featured more than 200 artistes in 
the last six years from all over India, 
staged 5 music festivals coinciding with 
the anniversary, organised lecture- 
demonstrations in schools on “Appreci- 
ating Classical Music”, conducted quiz 
and "Know Bhairavi” for Bhairavi Sa- 
bha, Pondicherry at their invitation as 
part of outstation event. All in all the 
activities of YACM strive to include an 
element of novelty while still retaining 
the strong essence of traditionality 
which is at the very root of our classi- 
cal music. This is an Association of 
youth below the age of thirty doing yeo- 
man service to classical music and it 
will help the youngsters in the field of 
music spread over this megalopolis to 
come together in some form and form 
an organisation on the lines of YACM in 
Madras. 

ror YACM to reach this level spon- 
sors have always been the true pillars 
o support and patrons have been gene- 
rous with their support, encouragement 
and ideas. 

YACM has its meaning in hope, toge- 
J^ n A e r ss and creativity. The members 
? ^ have always been striving to 

a culture of togetherness, an 
ethos °f ‘espirit-de-corpsh These would 
d finitely take root as the very hallmarks 
e ass °ciations’ culture, over time. 

S. Shankaranarayanan 


A TRIBUTE 


THE STILLED ‘MADHURA HASTa’ 

T he music world lost yet another young maestro In the sudden death 
of Tanjavur Upendran, who was so full of Laya in hand, and Vinaya 
in heart. He took the art of music, particularly that of percussion more as 
a ‘yagna’ than as a commercial proposition. A Mridangist of a rare hue, a 
left-hander whose spontaneity and sophistry in Mridangam play is to be 
heard to be believed, Upendran was a true vidwan, that is one with ‘vina- 
yam’ and humility. 

He never hesitated to acknowledge talent where there was one; nor 
aid he fight shy of promoting the talent in all sincerity when he spotted one. 
He accompanied fresh ‘blooms’ in the performing forum with the same en- 
thusiasm and inspiration as he did to the veterans. And many a talent 
has bloomed under his care and promotion. Not many may know that the 
‘find’ of the little master Mandolin U. Srinivas and the promotion of the 
prodigy on the concert forum was his and he never prided over his deed. 

“Any art to flourish”, he once told this writer, “should be single- 
mindedly approached and practised like a yagna. No diversion, no shod 
cuts. However, some basic education, academic qualification is very 
essential to face the world, to move around and propagate the ad, with- 
out the constrictions of communication.” An expression out of experi- 
ence in the contemporary world. He agreed that ‘Gurukul of the yore is 
not possible. Nevedheless the cream and essence of Gurukul-mode of 
training — the opportunity to listen to as much of music as possible as 
learning from the Guru, and the Guru’s own responsibility to uripart his 
style and skill to the students - could still be made available, he believed. 
In other words, intensive training which is what made a musician of a 
student is still possible under the present-day training. Much depended 
on the ’Bhagyam’ of the student, he observed. 

And that ‘Bhagyam’ Upendran had aplenty. He was bom and bred 
amidst rhythm-oriented environment, married into a rhyth im e V 
launched on a career of Laya. His mother was the famous Bharata Natya 
(known as Sadir then) dancer Kamu Ammal his men orRaja. mjjjr 
pie of Tanjavur Vaidyanatha Iyer and h,s father 1 * . jn ‘finesse’ in 

Valangaiman Shanmugasundaram. Upen ran ' all-time great Pal- 

What more ‘Bhagyam one need to launen 

•Sarvalaghu’ was Upendran’s forte. Before its elegance and gran- 
deur no intellectual exercise of permutations and pace-shifts would 
heart of an artiste or a Rasika, he would say. 

Deeplv rooted in tradition though, Upendran never shunned an in- 
novative veniure. should he get an invitation. His participation in twin - 
Mridangam to Violin-duet is worth mentioning^ What made Him endeanng 
was his ’Nayam’ in play and ’Vinayam’ in behaviour. He would see to it 
that the double — Mridangam never drowned the instrumental melody, nor 
played a show within a show. His strokes had a soft-touch, enhancing the 



■ ujc cuav6 stride. True to the title he was 
beauty of the music and J,! 1 g sweet -toned hand on the Mridangam. 
given, his was a Madhura J • innumerable concert appearances 

Ewarts to debutante. 

The Madhura Ha, a t jMffST JS 

mTomeT whom are already on the concert stream. 

The December concert of Shanmukhananda featuring V. V. Subra- 
maniam and V. V. Ravi in a violin duet has billed two of Upendran s disci- 
Ses Tanjavur Murugabhoopa.hy and Neyveli Narayanan, for twm-Mndan- 

Onlrt/'hono QoionHran 




Tradition Triumphs over Modernity 

Pandit Basavaraj Rajguru, a septuagenarian musician who passed 
away at the end of July after short illness, presented “in his vocalism, as 
in life, an instance of the triumph of tradition over modernity”. He was 
one of the few stalwarts who earned recognition during their lifetime. A 
Sangeet Natak Akademi Awardee and a Padamshri, Panditji was conferred 
the Padma Bhushan early this year. 

Like many of his colleagues from Karnataka, Pandit Rajguru attain- 
ed his proficiency in Karnatak music before opting for the Hindustani 
stream. One could perceive in his use of sargams the clarity of the south- 
ern swaraprastharas, and subtle graces too were neatly tucked into the 
Hindustani folds. The accent on the sahitya, the lyrical content in his deli- 
neation, could be traced to the training in the southern idiom. But as for 
his performing norms and musical enunciation he remained truly a Hindus- 
tani vocalist. 


A traditionalist to the core, who shunned even the slightest trace of 
neo-melodic hues, Panditji did not hesitate to attempt an assimilation of 
gharanas to suit his vocal potentials. Fluent in his higher forays with rich 
resonance, he had difficulty in bass. And starting from the bass is one 
of the prerequisites of the Hindustani Alap build up. His twelve-year 
Guruku a i under Panchakshari Buva gave him a firm foundation in musical 

S!hirh n ho'?," n n ( d 3 S0 L, an analysis of his voca ' Strengths and weaknesses 

i^n fmm th d .l° UP ° f by assimilatin 9 rather than merely borrow- 
ing from the other gharanas. Basically, a Kirana G haranaisl hi* | Par ninn 

°' ’ he GVVa "° f ^ ^^P^^him^develof^ h^natu- 

tionwhi S tv o Zr " also ensured h >s sahitya enuncia- 

coa,M w “ h - 

intricaciestricl 5 ,ed hlfn t0 ado P> I'lting 

Ustad Bashir Khan. He had P tratnino stinf 9 ^" a a Gharana learnt under 

Suresh Babu Mane, Abdul Wahid Khan anV Under a [’ umb0r ° f masters like 

' d Khan and Inayatullah Khan, which helped 


him formulate a gharana of his own from the confluence of the various 
gharanas which he associated himself with. 

He might have shunned neo-melodic hues but he was not averse 
to blending traditional melodies which opened up melodic vision of lyrical 
beauty. For instance, his passion for Kalyan and his initial training in the 
Karnatak shaili may be said to have inspired him into bringing to fore 
Hanskalyan, a combination of Hamsadhwani and Kalyan. 

Temperamental and moody he could not reach the top, though in 
quality of music he was in no away inferior to his confreres. But that did 
not come in the way of getting government awards. While it was, and is 
still perhaps indifferent to many deserving stalwarts, Panditji got his due 
for striking an expressional felicity the hard way and that too in a manner 
that was pleasing to the listeners and sustaining to the singer. Little won- 
der, he pleased his Rasikas whether he tooK up a Khayal for elaborate 
enunciation or chose a heart-rending bhajan to sing. 

The Bani he founded has some promising performers and one hopes 
that this mentor’s efforts bear fruit and flourish further. 

— KINNARI 
Courtesy : Free Press Journal 

OBITUARY 

We record with deep regret the passing away recently of Shri R. V. 
Murthy, a journalist, social-worker, who served the Sabha as its Vice- 
President, Hon. Treasurer-Trust Board and was the first Publisher of 
SHANMUKHA; of Smt. Lalitha Venkatram, a Vocai & Veena artist of Bom- 
ba^and^ShnJ^M^Na^ 

**********^****** ***************** 
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Obituary 


A RARE MISSIONARY 

m he demise of Dr R. Krishnaswamy (popularly known as Dr. R. K.) 
T at theTipe old age of 77 on June 3, 1991 at Madura, ,s an ,rreparab.e 

loss indeed to the Karnatak music world. 

A friend, philosopher and guide to many a budding professional, he 
was a father-figure in the field of pharmaceutical marketing - a real Guru 
to his chelas. Besides, he was a formidable scholar in Hindu religion and 

metaphysics. 


His determination to face any and all odds, with a will to overcome 
with success it was that singled him out as a towering personality, head 
and shoulders above his peers. Even the sudden loss of eye-sight could 
neither deter him from pursuing his onerous duties and responsibilities in 
the Glaxo Laboratories nor could it dilute just a wee bit his enormous 
Tyagaraja Bhakthi. 


It is a standing monument to his devotion to Tyagaraja that he was 
instrumental in bringing out the first single volume Tamil edition of all the 
extant Kritis of Tyagaraia under the auspices of the Sadguru Sanaitha 
Samajam. Purasawalkkam, Madras. Of course, the indefatigable T. S. 
Parthasarathy of the Music Academy had a big hand in this stupendous 
venture. 


An inveterate addict of excellence in whatever he touched, music or 
medicine, Dr. R. K. was a rare missionary whose very breath was Tyagopa- 
nishad in all its splendour. 


Dr. R. K.'s parting but lasting gift to the Karnatak music world was 
the unique Tyagaraja festival organised by his Samajam — an Akhandam 
from 7.30 a.m. on 1.2.91 to 7.40 p.m. on 3.2.91, a sixty-hour non-stop 
recital of 573 Tyagaraja Kritis, without repetition of a once-sung Kriti, with 
no raga elaboration nor any interminable kalpana swaraprastharas. The 
distinguished array of participants reads like the WHO’s WHO of Karnatak 
music right from the Sangitha Jambawan Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer down 
to the rawest tyro. This was the golden jubilee Akhandam of the Sama- 
jam m celebration of its Diamond Jubilee year of uninterrupted service in 
the cause of Karnatak music and promotion of Tyaaaraja Bhakthi The 
Samajam was the pet child of Dr. R. K. and owes its p^e-eminence amongst 
the musicians and rasikas due to his tireless efforts over the decades. 


May his soul rest in eternal peace at the sacred feet of Sri Tyaga- 
raja. his ruling passion. ,s the sincere prayer not only of his two dauahters 
Dr. Vimala Rajagopaian ol Madura, and Dr. Lakshmi Murali^f UsTbut a 
host of friends, relatives and adm rers who were „ . . 

in contact with the lovable Dr. R K. fortunate enough to come 


K. J. Iyengar 
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KVF^r£r f/zc/r fo 
those moments with you 


Baiai H.nduslhan Dr-ngs you the 
lines! sugar crystals manufactured 
trom sun-kissed sugarcane 
With an expense perfected over 
50 years from one of India s 
foremost sugar manufacturing units 
has enabled Baiaj Hmdusthan to 
crush 12 lakh tonnes of sugarcanr- 
annually by working in 
close harmony with 
60 000 farmers 
Keeping you in close toucn 
lAnih ihP hps! ihinos m life e^eryoav 
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